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His Hand 


Temptations come to snare my feet, 
I reach to HIM my hand— 

He holds it close within HIS own 
And seems to understand ... 


The cross I bear grows heavier— 
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a kot : ¥ ‘ix ¥ Ae: 3 ee 0c Eut groping for HIS hand, I find 
a ue Sent gE TY: That I have strength enough! 


When doubts assail and questions rise 
oe ee ie a ee To HIM I stretch my hand, 
* EN eo car ae tra Like vanquished foes the fears fall back— 


AP MUILDING_PRACTIC EATS SS DORMTION 1 DORMITORY Above them all I stand! 


Grace Harner Poffenberger. 


Disturb Us, O Lord! 


(A Prayer) 


Disturb us, O Lord, when 
we are too well pleased with 
ourselves; when our dreams 
i have come true because we 
ey dreamed too little; when we 
Cy have arrived in safety be- 


a 


H cause we sailed close to the 
ey shore. 


#) Disturb us, O Lord, when 
wy with the abundance of things 
Se: which we possess we have 
iD\ lost our thirst for the water 
; of life; when having fallen 


in love with time we have Vi 
ee! ceased to dream of eternity; ne 
*) and, in our efforts to build re 
H the new earth, have allowed VC 


‘, our vision of the new heaven 
) to grow dim. 


cy Stir us, O Lord, to dream 
oe and dare more boldly, to ven- 
AD ture on wider seas where 


Fa) storms shall show Thy mas- 
ee tery, where losing sight of 
*D\ land we shall find the stars. 
ay In the name of Him, who has 
oe pushed back the horizons of 
ey) our hopes and invited the 
yy brave to follow Him. Amen. 


THE HOLY CITY AT EVENING 


Under the mystic light of the late Judean midsummer afternoon these modern boy shepherds are leading their 
Addison H. Groff. flock homeward under the protecting arm of an ancient olive tree on the ridge of Olivet, against the fascinating 
oy age-old panorama of “Jerusalem the Golden,’”’ its domes, spires and house-tops haloed under the mellow light 
#) of the sun which is going to rest somewhere high in the West over beyond Mizpah. 
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RUSSIA 


Two exceedingly interesting little books 
on Russia have just come to me and I am 
glad to pass them on to my readers, many 
of whom must have acquired a new inter- 
est in that baftling country since diplo- 
matie relations have just been established 
between her and our own country. There 
have been any number of books written 
during the last few years offering us the 
political and economic interpretation of 
the Soviet experiment but these two are 
unique because they are the first hand 
experience of Americans who have sojourn- 
ed in Russia for considerable periods and 
who have watched the experiment sym- 
pathetically while at the same time feel- 
ing free to criticize and to point out prac- 
tises which tend to defeat the high aims 
the Soviet Union claims to have in view. 


The first of these is “Russia Challenges 
Religion,” by the Rev. George Mecklen- 
burg, D.D., pastor of the Wesley Church, 
Minneapolis (The Abingdon Press). Dr. 
Mecklenburg will be remembered by many 
of my readers as the man who organized 
the great movement for the help of the 
unemployed in his city, which has already 
done over a million dollars worth of busi- 
ness. (This remarkable enterprise is de- 
seribed in full, by the way, in an intro- 
ductory chapter to this book, by its See- 
retary, Earl Lenth.) The book, while 
primarily a challenge to the Christian 
Chureh to take its mission as seriously as 
the Soviets are taking their experiment in 
Communism, yet gives about as graphic a 
picture of actual conditions in Russia as 
any book I have read in a long time. 
There are 15 chapters, and each is based 
on a personal experience. Thus, when the 
author was visiting the Tolstoy Museum 
in Moseow the intelligent guide told him 
that “three great personalities have lived 
on the earth, Nikolai Lenin, Leo Tolstoy, 
and Jesus Christ. These are the three 
great men of history, but the greatest of 
these is Lenin.” He asked the guide why 
Lenin was the greatest man ‘in history. 
He said: “Lenin is the greatest man who 
has ever lived ... because one hundred 
and sixty million Russians practice the 
teachings of Lenin. But nobody prac- 
tices Jesus Christ.” Dr. Mecklenburg was 
shocked, but he came home from Russia 
convinced that humanity will follow some- 
body. It is Lenin or Jesus Christ. Lenin 
is followed and worshipped in Russia. He 
is the new Messiah. Everybody is trying 
to live his economic teachings, everybody 
is preaching his doctrines, everybody is 
trying to convert his neighbor to Com- 
munism. If we would follow Jesus Christ 
and practice Him as ardently, we should 
not only get economic security but the 


THE CHURCH’S SHAME 
(From “Time,” March 12) 
(Read this, and think.) 


Episcopal Churehmen tell of how Rt. 
Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, Bishop of South- 
ern Ohio, lately made a visitation in one 
of his parishes. Getting out of his automo- 
bile he carefully locked its doors. “Don’t 
bother to lock your ear, Bishop,” said the 
senior warden. “We’re all honest around 
here.” Sharply retorted Bishop Hobson: 
“Oh, no, you’re not! You’ve been using 
your missionary money to pay your coal 
bill.” 

The Episcopal Church operates on a pay- 
as-you-go budget, each diocese and each 
parish contributing its share. The parish 
budget contains an item for missions, and 
the parish is expected to send this allot- 


hunger of the soul would also be satisfied. 

Dr. Mecklenburg attended a “Cleansing 
Party”, in Kiev. The people are rounded 
up to be judged, and if it is found that 
they are not ardently working for the 
“faith” they are put out of the party— 
and this is a terrible catastrophe for any- 
one. It was a dramatic trial he witnessed. 
He saw some passed, but he saw some re- 
jected—but there was no room for the 
indifferent. Suppose we should begin a 
process of elimination in our Churches 
somewhat similar to this, what might hap- 
pen? Other chapters are “The Red Map 
of Russia’; “The Classes of a Classless 
Society”; “Two Fingers or Three”; “Those 
Awful Things About Russia”; “Propaganda 
and Literature”; “Social Surprises”; “Race 
Hatreds Liquidated”’; “The Red Map of 
the World”. There are other chapters 
but they are all concerned with teaching 
us the lessons to be learned from Russia. 
Dr. Mecklenburg admits that Communism 
is far from having arrived. He says the 
Russians admit that themselves but say 
they are working toward it gradually. 
What they really have got in Russia is a 
State Capitalism. What impressed our 
author most after the devotion of the 
people to the experiment, and the sacri- 
fices they were making, was the untiring 
ardor in the teaching of the children all 
the elements of Communism. It is the 
foundation of all the instruction in the 
schools, it is the aim of every moving 
picture, all the art is propagandist, the 
chief concern of all the newspapers is 
propaganda rather than news. All other 
countries are represented to the peasants 
and children as in dire distress. Only in 
Russia are they getting enough to eat. 
Again our author asks: What might hap- 
pen in America if we taught our children 
Christianity in the schools as thoroughly 
as the Russian children are taught Com- 
munism in their schools, or taught them 
the economics of Jesus Christ? Russia is 
far, far ahead of us here. There is not 
a Russian child that does not know all 
about Communism and what his country is 
doing—or trying to do in its great eco- 
nomic experiment. Dr. Mecklenburg 
thinks that on the whole the laboring man 
is much better off in Russia than here. 
There is no unemployment and every 
workingman has enough to eat. The mid- 
dle classes and the professional people are 
not so fortunate. I was interested to find 
that he considers the stories of religious 
persecution greatly exaggerated, that he 
thinks the Russian people are religious by 
instinet and will swing back again to the 
Chureh, and he found opposition to the 
Chureh on the part of the authorities 
greatly on the wane. He found the 
Churches crowded and the people reverent 


ment to headquarters. But currently many 
a rector, like the one in Southern Ohio, is 
holding out on missionary money. Last 
week, in a report announcing a deficit of 
$1,200,000 for this year and last, National 
Episcopal Treasurer Lewis Battelle Frank- 
lin revealed that only 4%c. out of every 
dollar given the Church had been used for 
missions. Mildly he noted that “pressure 
of parochial and diocesan needs has caused 
a widespread retention of a far larger part 
of the total money given than is justi- 
Hed sr concie 

Well aware of these practices, Episcopal 
Churehmen have mostly maintained a dis- 
ereet silence. One who spoke out bitterly 
last week was 33-year-old Rev. C. Leslie 
(“Les”) Glenn, of famed old Christ 
Church, Cambridge, son-in-law of wealthy 
Harper Sibley, who sits on the potent 


as of old. It must be remembered that 
the Churches were tied up closely with the 
old regime, so that when it went the 
Churches naturally went with it. But they 
will adjust themselves to the new order 
in time. It is a rather fascinating little 
book, packed with information. 

“Soviet Russia: 1917-1933”, by Vera 
Micheles Dean (Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion) is a thorough analysis of the prin- 
cipal aspects of the Soviet experiment, 
a record of its achievements and of its 
failures and a survey of the Soviet rela- 
tions with other countries. Miss Dean 
is one of the leading authorities on Rus- 
sia, her several books on the Soviet Union 
having had a wide circulation both in 
Europe and America. She has rendered 
a real service in bringing together in 40 
pages the essential information on the 
structure of the Soviet State, the Soviet 
Industrial System, The Agrarian revolu- 
tion and the Soviet Union and the Capi- 
talistic World. The impression one gets 
from Miss Dean’s book is that Russia is 
at present a land of contrasts—just what 
Miss Dean says it is. Its gigantie task of 
socialization and industrialization has had 
to be carried on in the face of innumer- 
able handicaps. It has had to rely al- 
most exclusively on the country’s own re- 
sources of capital and raw materials. It 
has had to employ on giant undertakings 
labor which lacks the technical experience 
and discipline of Western labor. It has 
had to combat and suppress the hostility 
of important groups of the population, 
most formidable of which has been the 
passive resistance of the peasants. Much 
of the work accomplished under these cir- 
cumstances has inevitably been hasty, 
crude, ill-devised; much has been of high 
quality, and has revealed at their best 
the imagination, resourcefulness, and self- 
less zeal of Soviet Leaders.” The Russian 
people is bravely working out its destiny, 
but it is not altogether that foreseen by 
its prophets. The state has not withered 
away as Marx said it would but has 
steadily encroached on the individual. 
Class distinctions have not passed away. 
They have simply moved from distinetions 
based on wealth to those based on power. 
One sort of religion has been suppressed 
simply to give way to another—that of 
worship of the machine and material com- 
forts. There is much enthusiasm and much 
depression, side by side. Miss Dean draws 
these contrasts very fairly and is always 
sympathetic with the endeavors of this 
great people to find a world of happiness 
and freedom after generations of serfdom 
and misery. It is a good book to give any 
school boy asking about the Russia of 
which he is now hearing so much. 

—Frederick Lynch. 


Episcopal National Council. Cried Rector 
Glenn: 

“This is the shame of the Church! This 
is stealing, misappropriation of funds— 
embezzlement in banking ecireles. The 
hand that is nearest the till gets most of 
the money. If I had been a banker sit- 
ting in Church listening to the favorite 
subject of some parsons these past two 
years, ‘Dishonesty with Trust Funds,’ I 
should have stood up and shouted, ‘Shut 
up, you pilferer, there is a seminary elass- 
mate of yours out in China with his work 
crippled because the money you collected 
in this congregation to go to him was 
used by you and your vestry to repair the 
chimney or to pay your salary.’ 

“The layman doesn’t realize that most 
of his money is being held this way. He 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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WHAT I WOULD DO 


In a recent most edifying article in the Presbyterian Ad- 
vance, Dr. George William Brown, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, tells what he would do differently if he 
were again in the active pastorate. He has had many 
opportunities in recent years, since he relinquished the pul- 
pit and a study for a desk and an office, to sit in the pew 
and view things from the standpoint of the laity, and we 
believe that his reflections upon the resolves that have 
come to him should be helpful to a good many others. Here 
are five things which Dr. Brown emphasizes : 


(1) “I know that I would be more appreciative of the 
service rendered by officers and Church members. I am 
afraid I never sufficiently valued the time and energy given 
by my parishioners who voluntarily assisted me in carrying 
the responsibilities of the Church. As a pastor I would 
be more appreciative, much more expressive, and perhaps 
less harsh when heavily burdened officers and members 
hesitated to assume new tasks of my devising.” 


(2) “I think I would give members of the Church occa- 
sional opportunities to express their evaluations of the vari- 
ous phases and factors of the Church’s life and ministry. 
The preacher’s ideas, as well as those of the officers, are 
not always right, and in many counsellors there is much 
wisdom.” 

(3) “I certainly would pay more attention to children. I 
underestimated what the Church means to them. Alex- 
ander Whyte counseled a young Scotch preacher at the 
time of his installation, ‘Remember, when you lay your 
hand on a child’s head, you lay it on its mother’s heart.’ 
Seeing in my own family how much the Church and min- 
istry means to boys and girls, I most certainly would lay 
my hand often on the heads of children, for their sakes as 


>») 


well as for their parents’. 


(4) “I would greatly magnify the Sunday morning wor- 
ship service. It is unquestionably the pastor’s great hour. 
I would refuse to teach a Sunday School class either before 
or after. I would go up the pulpit stairs with humbleness 
of heart but with exaltation of spirit, feeling that here was 
my great chance. Sitting in the pew, I know the meaning 
of hungry sheep looking up. J know the joy of being fed, 
and I know the bitter disappointment of going away hungry. 
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Too often have I coveted ‘a fresh vision of God’ while sit- 
ting in the pew, ever again to depreciate even slightly the 
preacher’s unequaled opportunity of ministering to wistful, 
waiting souls.” 

(5) “Finally, I think J would be more solicitous of my 
own spiritual life. As I stood in the pulpit I would want 
my congregation to have confidence in my ability fully and 
satisfactorily to break the bread of life to them. I remem- 
ber that a parishioner of mine remarked, after hearing a 
widely known preacher in the role of toastmaster tell a few 
off-color stories, ‘I don’t believe I would ever care to hear 
him pray.’ I would prefer above all else to make the Un- 
seen real, and I know that I would be unable to create a 
fresh and worthy vision of God unless I myself had first 
beheld that vision.” 

This is indeed a heart-searching list. What conscientious 
minister fails to feel that this expresses the prayer in his 
own heart? 

ek Se 


EVOLUTION 


Evolution may be described as a master-key to almost 
every problem around which the mind of man has revolved. 
It was not always so. Until comparatively recent years the 
favorable mention of the word evoked the fierce resentment 
of large numbers of religious folk who believed it to be 
the symbol of the betrayal of their faith. They were com- 
mitted to the traditional idea that the earth and all that it 
contains, together with the planets and other heavenly 
bodies, had come into existence by an immediate creative 
act of God. Thus they could not tolerate any explanation 
of the universe at variance with this conviction. Following 
the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859 a 
royal warfare began between the scientist on the one hand 
and the religionists on the other. This is a long and pain- 
ful story because it deflected so much energy from higher 
issues. The bitter debate between Huxley and the Bishop 
of Oxford was a characteristic episode in the struggle, 
echoes of which are still heard occasionally in belated com- 
munities but are no longer taken seriously by people of even 
moderate education. Gradually, but inevitably, the idea of 
growth which underlies the doctrine has been woven into 
the public mind through the teachings of the schools so 
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that few religious leaders any longer deny the principle of 
evolution or look upon it as opposed to a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of life. 

The idea of evolution is so simple as to be obvious the 
moment it has been given a hospitable reception in our 
minds. Its essential truth can be formulated in the phrase: 
‘Everything that is has a history.” A man evclves from a 
babe, a babe from an embryo. Stars have condensed from 
nebulae; wheat and other grains, fruits and flowers have an 
ancestry with which, in many cases, they have no resemb- 
blance. The palatial ocean liner rests upon the same prin- 
ciple of flotation as the rudest coracle or the first dugout 
which some unremembered caveman used to cross a river 
and so started the race on a new adventure. In the history 
of navigation every intervening step can be traced until we 
come to the present turbine-driven liner. A parallel develop- 
ment can be discovered in every machine, in the geological 
structure of the earth, in the rise and spread of ideas, races, 
language and institutions. All the arts and sciences started 
from simple beginnings and the evolutionary leaven work- 
ing in society is registered in the changes that are taking 
place so rapidly in contemporary life. 

Doubtless there are many people who still refuse to face 
the implications of evolution when applied to religion. They 
have no ground for their misgivings. Evolution is only a 
method; no sane man believes that it made itself. God is 
as necessary to explain a developing process as a single 
creative act. No better illustration of evolution can be 
found than the growth of the Bible and the ideas it con- 
tains. These can be traced without difficulty through vari- 
ous stages of spiritual culture until we reach the universal- 
ity of outlook which appears in the prophets and finds its 
climax in the gospel of Jesus. It is sheer ignorance to 
regard the laws, customs and modes of thought recorded 
in the oldest narratives of the Jewish people, as of equal 
value to the Sermon on the Mount or the gospel of St. 
John. The inspiring gift that evolution offers to all who 
accept it is the assurance that man has inherent qualities 
which under the proper culture will find expression in con- 
tinuous growth toward godlike character. 


—J. A. MacC. 
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AT SUNSET 


Writing of the delightful vistas which greet the eye of 
the observant saunterer in the metropolis, Mr. O. O. Mc- 
Intyre says he thinks especially of those wonderful “bon- 
fires of red at the foot of every cross-town street at sun- 
down.” Many have spoken of the dirt and ugliness, the 
hurry and sordidness of the big city, but have failed to see 
between its canyons and its blare of noises the pictures of 
unspeakable beauty painted by the Master Artist. Mr. 
McIntyre refers appreciatively to the sunset lovers of New 
York and says that when those gorgeous “‘bonfires” appear, 
“to the sentimental, all the city’s faulty helterskelter be- 
comes suddenly precious. Sunsets will always to the im- 
pressionable give a new clutch to the unknowable. They 
are beacons of something far beyond, a heavenly testament 
of affection telling us that somewhere all is well.” Just so! 
Do you say that you cannot see all that in a lovely sunset? 
Well, don’t you wish you could? 
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IS IT NOTHING TO YOU? 


Religion is a matter of life. Religion is basic, funda- 
mental, a vital need in every breast. It is man looking 
upward into the great above, needing help. It is man look- 
ing about him, seeking beauty and abundance. It is man 
looking into the face of his fellows, hunting for the good 
and the true. 

Mankind has gathered together the successes of the 
Civilizations, as they have found here and there bits of 
Love and Joy and Peace; has preserved these successes ; 
and has passed them down to you and me. The Church 
today is the-repository of our common inheritance of the 
upward yearning and struggle of humanity from the be- 
ginnings of time. 

The Church therefore means two things: a body of 
knowledge of the Way of Life as it has been lived in a 
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common love and joy and peace; and a vehicle through 
which that knowledge can be made to work and grow. 
The Church today stands in the midst of things, with an 
abundance of Life given into its keeping; is asked to make 
that life more and more abundant; and then is obligated 
to pass it onward. 

Man still needs to know about God. Man still needs to 
know about the beauty of this world and its possibilities 
of abundance. Man still needs to learn Brotherhood and 
Happiness and Peace. Man still seeks for the Kingdom of 
God. And the Church—realizing its inability for its tre- 
mendous responsibility—harassed, hampered, criticized, ridi- 


culed, abused, the butt of indifference—the Church still 
struggles on. Is it nothing to you? —C. W. D. 
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A WORD OF TRIBUTE 

(In response to a number of requests, we are giving 
herewith the word of tribute spoken at the Memorial Serv- 
ice for Dr. Allen R. Bartholomew, March 6th, by the Edi- 
tor. of the MESSENGER, in behalf of his co-workers in the 
Schaff Building.) 

During the last three months there have probably been 
more people in the Schaff Building on every working day 
than ever before in its history, but to some of us this 
Building has never seemed quite so empty. For more than 
sixteen years the writer had found here one of the dearest 
and most lovable of friends, a man small in physical stature 
but big in every other way, a man with a veritable genius 
for friendship. Indeed, to be admitted into the circle of 
his genial fellowship might well be regarded by any man as 
one of the outstanding privileges of life. 

Here among his fellow workers Dr. Bartholomew was 
easily ‘‘primus inter pares.” All of us looked up to him as 
tc a spiritual father. That we called him “Barty” did not 
detract one iota from the high regard in which we held 
him; it was only a familiar and beautiful symbol of the 
genuinely human affection we felt for one so utterly un- 
affected, so unfailingly sympathetic, so tender and _ sacri- 
ficial in his brotherliness. No wonder then that in these 
recent months we have felt here in this Building a great 
emptiness, and in our hearts a great loneliness, as we have 
longed to hear again that rich and resonant voice, always 
so ready with its words of kindness and cheer and encour- 
agement, its infectious chuckles and contagious laughter, 
and underneath all, its undying faith in God and in His 
faithful people who, no matter how dark the outlook, cou!d 
in the end be counted on to see the cause of Christ through 
to victory. 


Here among Dr. Bartholomew’s official associates, his — 


spirit was a constant benediction ; here the vitality and viril- 
ity of his faith inspired in us all renewed courage and 
resoluteness of purpose. Our hearts are filled with grati- 
tude tonight as we reflect how these years have been en- 
riched by his spacious, flaming spirit. 

Not long ago Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick quoted one 
of the most distinguished Professors of Philosophy in the 
world, who was asked, “What are the most important virtues, 
guaranteeing a successful and blessed life?’, and who re- 
plied unhesitatingly: “Love and enthusiasm.” It is true 
that others, when asked to name the chief good, have 
thought of wealth or pleasure or learning or good health, 
but the wisest of men have known that you may have any 
or all of these and yet be neither happy nor fruitful. No, 
the chief elements in the great life are, after all, love and 
enthusiasm, a constant and abiding good will and an undy- 
ing zest in life. And as we think tonight of our beloved 
comrade of the years, at once so gentle and so brave, so 
weighed down with the sorrows of mankind and yet so 
merry of heart, so busy with a thousand great concerns 
yet never too busy to rejoice over the sweet ‘simplicity of a 
little child—these are the things we remember best: the 
outstanding marks on his soul were love and enthusiasm. 
His love was spacious enough to take in all the sons and 
daughters of God of every kingdom, nation, tribe and 
tongue, even to the last and the least; and his enthusiasm 


was of that robust, stalwart sort that could sing songs in | 


the night, because he had a living faith in the living Christ, 
and he believed with all his great heart that the most thrill- 
ing era of human history is yet to come. 
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Whether we think of the tears brimming in his eyes as 
he spoke of the cables he had just received from across 
the sea, picturing great needs which he was for the moment 
unable to relieve, or as we think of him taking the drabness 
and doubt out of a difficult situation with a wit and humor 
that warmed the cockles of the heart, or as we think of 
his wonderful letters of comfort and consolation written to 
so many of his brethren and friends, we are thankful to- 
night to weave this little tribute of our devotion and lay 
it reverently on our comrade’s grave. Truly he proved over 
and over the truth of the proverb: “A merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine.” 

A few homely lines written some years ago about a man 
who had just “gone Home”, seem to fit so well into the 
life and character of Dr. Bartholomew that we are moved 
to quote them here: 


He always said “Good morning”, 

And emphasized the good, 

As if he’d make it happy 

For each one if he could. 

“Good morning,” just “good morning” 
To everyone he met, 

He said it with a twinkle 

That no one could forget. 


He always said “Good morning”, 
And people used to say 

That one of his “good mornings” 
Clung to you all the day 

And made you sort of cheerful 
Just thinking of the sound; 

It always was good morning 

As long as he was round. 


He always said, “Good morning”’, 
And, glad and happy-eyed, 
Those were the words he whispered 
The morning that he died; 
Those were the words he whispered 
As cheerful as he could, 
And I believe God’s angels 
Have emphasized the good! 

et ae 


JAMES BOYD HUNTER 


We have learned with great regret of the sudden death 
on Mar. 18 of the Rev. Dr. James Boyd Hunter, who since 
1920 has been the faithful and genial Editor of the Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, the organ of our sister denomination, the 
Reformed Church in America. Dr. Hunter was born in 
Scotland, April 5, 1863, and came to this country at the 
age of four, graduating from Princeton in 1889 and Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, in 1892. He was or- 
dained a minister of the Presbyterian Church, but six years 
later entered the Reformed Church in America, holding 
various pastorates in New York and in Jersey City, but 
since 1924 devoted himself entirely to his editorial duties. 
His sterling character and lovable spirit made him a great 
favorite in the editorial fraternity, and we were happy to 
number him among our most cherished friends. To his 
family, his Church and the journal he served so conscien- 
tiously we extend our sincere sympathy. 

bd te 


« THERE IS HOPE 


Dr. N. M.- Hopkins, a research engineer, offers much 
consolation to the long-suffering listeners to radio pro- 
grams by his announcement of a device designed to take 
a “straw vote” of any radio audience and register the likes 
and dislikes of the listeners. The system requires that 
each radio be equipped with three push-buttons—one regis- 
tering “present”, the second “no”, and the third “yes”. The 
button marked “present” is intended to count the number 
of listeners. The other two are expected to determine the 
popularity of programs. “He says it will cost only about 
25 cents to eauip a radio set with these three buttons. 
When we remember how terrible some of these programs 
are, with their silly advertising stunts and frequent bad 
taste, how grateful we should be for such a gadget! 
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This privilege of voting without being seen or heard may 
succeed in the future in modifying our radio programs 
quite extensively. One wonders also whether the plan might 
not be so developed as to place similar buttons in Church 
pews ; but when one contemplates possible reactions to pul- 
pit utterances, the very idea is startling. 

eo oa 


BROADCASTING AND POLITICAL EDUCATION 


“The invention of broadcasting,’ said Lord Allen of 
Huntwood, speaking at Oxford, “has placed at man’s dis- 
posal a technique of education and political leadership of 
mealculable value. Broadcasting is making of our nation 
a great university. Just when democracy had become so 
vast that it had seemed to place the electors beyond the 
reach of political leaders, broadcasting has made the nation 
once more a city state, so that politicians of all schools of 
thought can speak personally, direct to the voter at his fire- 
side. The electors are becoming accustomed to debate, dis- 
passionate argument, and continuing education going on all 
the time, day by day, and not merely in spasm at those rare 
moments when elections are held.” 

Alas, in the United States of America commercialism is 
in the saddle to such an extent that things worth while on 
the air waves seem to be sadly in the minority. Even on 
the Lord’s Day we are often treated to jazz and vulgarity. 
In the MEssENGER of Feb. 15 a wise commentator put it 
in these words: “Judging by the Sunday broadcasts, our 
country must be about 85 per cent pagan.” 

* kee 


“THE EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED 
CHURCH” 


Our esteemed contemporary, the United Presbyterian, 
writing editorially of the merger of the Evangelical Synod 
of North America and the Reformed Church in the United 
States, gives an account of the history of these two bodies 
in America and concludes in this interesting fashion: “This 
union is of special interest to the United Presbyterian 
Church. When the Joint Committee on Presbyterian Union 
was set up there was a delegation in it from the Reformed 
Church in the U. S. The delegates of our own Church 
had the privilege of meeting about the council table these 
representatives of the Reformed Church and of coming to 
a higher appreciation of the fine spirit and quality of that 
Church and its men. A historic bond is found in the fact 
that the General Synod of the Reformed Church was con- 
stituted in Pittsburgh in 1863. 

“Our chief point of denominational interest in what is 
to occur in Cleveland next June lies in the fact that it will 
be the counterpart of what took place in Pittsburgh when 
our own Church was formed. The Christian quality of the 
men entering into this union is shown like that of our 
fathers in their willingness to lay aside petty differences and 
join hands and hearts for Christ and humanity. Too much 
cannot be said in praise of men who are big enough to sense 
the moral emergency of our day to such an extent that they 
forget the secondary and trivial. Born of a union similar 
to the contemplated one, the United Presbyterian Church 
rejoices in this expression of Christian faith and brother- 
hood, and prays that the grace of God may find large ex- 
pression in the life and work of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church.” 

For all such good wishes we are devoutly grateful. It is 
certainly up to us to prove that such a union can be made 
a blessing to the cause of Christ, and a good example to 
other communions in our sadly divided Protestantism. 

‘ee 


NOTHING FRENCH ABOUT THIS 


Sarah D. Lowrie, well known writer for the Philadelphia 
Fvening Ledger, makes the following comment in a recent 
column, which it will not be difficult for some of our readers 
to understand: 

“Looking backward is, they say, a habit of Philadelphia. 
Which is why perhaps Philadelphians who are members 
of the Pennsylvania Huguenot Society are to join their 
fellow-Pennsylvanians at Bethlehem on May 4 in order to 
commemorate the centenary of the death of Lafayette. I 
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confess that I am still seeking the connection. Lafayette 
came long after the Huguenots—and he was not a Hugue- 
not. However, I have gone to one or two of those meet- 
ings, and I am astonished afresh on each occasion at the 
way the French character predominates still in the faces of 
these members. So maybe that is the tie that binds. More 
often than not, the names have lost any vestige of French- 
And the fact that many Huguenots came from the 
border provinces of France gave the names even originally 
what to us seems a Germanic sound. For instance, the 
chairman of the Board of Directors, Dr. John Baer Stoudt, 
may bear the name of the original Huguenot settlers of his 
race; but, left to our own ignorance, we'd think Baer and 
Stoudt belonged to the Palatinate Germans, known here as 
Pennsylvania Dutch.” 


ness. 


te oe 
A PASTORAL AND PROPHETIC MESSAGE 


Recently the Secretary of the Philadelphia Federation of 
Churches, Dr. E. A. E. Palmquist, sent to the ministers 
of this city the following message received from one who 
did not wish the writer’s name mentioned but who wrote it 
out of a rich experience and a warm pastoral and pro- 
phetic heart. Every minister and Church worker will do 
well to meditate upon it during these difficult and danger- 
ous days: 

“The message to give to the ministers is a very old one 
and not new. They must make a burnt offering of them- 
selves on an altar of sacrifice, which they have forgotten 
to do. They have forgotten to empty themselves of them- 
selves, which has caused these darkened years of the Church 
—thinking of themselves, yea, even in thinking of their 
work—it has become so large, so important that they for- 
get Him, Whom they believe they follow. They rush to 
and fro and their ears become heavy, and they hear not 
the still voice of God because their minds are absorbed in 
that which they believe to be their Master’s work. Tell 
them to look up at the stars that swing like censers in the 
Cathedral of the Heavens and be flooded with their dignity 
of Son-ship, sons not of man, but of God, the Most High, 
the Unseen but Ever-Present One. Tell them to make 
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their prayers as an offering of incense, the symbol of fra- 
grance. Tell them to pray, and then go forth as Men of 
God to diffuse the fragrance of beautiful living before their 
people. Never let them neglect the touching of other souls 
in need, but tell them as sons of God to see the unimportance 
of so very much that they do. Instead of stones in their 
Church building, let them see that their people become liv- 
ing stones in the Temple of God. Let them teach their 
people they can so become only by service. Teach them to 
serve. Tell them to light the candle of their personal lives 
and then of their people, light which is to give light. Light 
these candles of living by touching one life to another, and 
the real glory of God’s Great Light will shine forth, for 
it is a new age. Let the pastors recognize this—the old 
things are now passing away and God needs help in making 
all things new. ‘Tell them to lose themselves as they con- 
template the Great Shepherd of the sheep and they, too, 
will become as good shepherds. I, a shepherd of souls, 


know it.” 
x * Ok 


ARE YOU A WITNESS FOR THE RISEN CHRIST? 


At the coming of Spring, the earth bears witness to the 
beneficence of her Sun-god. At Easter, the Church bears 
witness to the triumph of God’s Son. But are we, as indi- 
vidual Christians, bearing a true and telling witness before 
the world? Will our faithfulness and sincerity prove us 
children of God and heirs of the resurrection? Is the mark 
of New Life upon us? My prayer is that our witness may 
be undimmed in this significant hour of spiritual need. 

—Purp E. DErtTz. 


* * * 


“AFTER HE HAD RISEN” 


Dr. Hugh T. Kerr, eminent Pittsburgh pastor, recog- 
nizes the grave danger of “laying the living Christ away m 
the tomb again, after the celebration of His Resurrection.” 
Avoid that “spiritual let-down” after Easter and read his 
luminous little book, just published (After He had Risen, 
95 pp., $1. Revell). It is filled with the Easter light. 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


Must We Call the Pied Piper? 


“Tf we can’t have schools, because there 
is no school money, and we can’t have 
child labor, because of the codes,” says 
a friend of mine, “maybe some modern 
Pied Piper of Hamelin will come along 
to lure our children into the Magic Moun- 
tain, and our problem will be solved.” 

Of course he’s a cynical brother, and 
there’s a gleam in his eye as he talks to 
me. But back of the gleam there’s a fine 
impatience with a situation which every- 
body admits is monstrous, and nobody 
seems able to abolish. 


manufacturer tells his salesmen: “No goods 
are really sold when you have taken the 
dealer’s order and the goods have been 
shipped. They are not sold until the cus- 
tomer has received them and is satisfied 
with them.” ; 

Then I considered that merchants and 
manufacturers and inventors are in a big, 
unorganized but very real conspiracy to in- 
crease everybody’s wants. 

I proved that while I was on my rounds. 
I spent $2.00 on an electrical device that 
caught my eye after I had seen it adver- 
tised in the morning paper, although I 
have three hand-operated tools which do 


The Church might do something, except 
that, as in our town, it has felt compelled 
to let its paid religious workers go. 

Maybe we'll have to depend more on 
the work of unpaid workers. But we 
haven’t many who know how, and train- 
ing is slow and expensive. 

T don’t know the answer, but I do know 
that a Chureh or community which will 
not strive desperately to find an answer is 
headed for exactly the future it deserves. 


The Number of Things 


Last week I was in the big city, and 
I spent an hour walking through the 
stores in the main shopping district. 

Not buying much; no. After picking 
out a necktie, which, to my surprise, my 
wife does not greatly admire, and some 
other small necessities, I put in the rest of 
my stroll looking at the endless displays, 
and wondering. 

I did make one unusual purchase, which 
must be mentioned a little later. 


I wondered how the merchants knew 
what to buy, for among all the goods I 
saw there seemed so many things that I 
wouldn’t buy, even if I had the money, 
and even if they were what a man like 
me might be expected to use. 

The five-and-tens take the fewest 
chances, I should say. Their stuff must be 
in demand, or they couldn’t carry it at all. 
They depend on quick turnover and no 
dead stock. 

And yet even there I saw hundreds of 
things I could hardly imagine anybody’s 
wanting. 

So it was at the chain drug stores, and 
in the big department stores, and in what 
to me are the most interesting of all, the 
hardware stores. 

When I got away, I thought it over and 
said to myself: These merchants do take 
chances, but they have to do their buying 
with one eye on the customer and the other 
on their banker. Everything I’ve seen, 
pretty near, must be salable to somebody. 

And, I remembered, too, what a great 


almost as good work. I didn’t know that, 
of course, until I got home and compared 
em. 

The more we have, the more we seem to 
want. And I wouldn’t say a word to slow 
up an honest merchant’s sales, no matter 
what I thought of the buyer’s judgment. 

All the same, my little excursion gave 
me a fresh sense of what “necessity” 
means; for most of the things I saw, and 
most of what we have in our homes and 
on our persons, are what our grandfathers 
would have called luxuries, if they could 
have had them at all, which isn’t likely. 


Well for us if our goods and chattels 
don’t lure us into forgetting that they all 
depend for their full value on what life 
at its center really means to us. 

To discover that, “one thing is need- 
ful,” as Jesus said to Martha. Having the 
needful thing, the Christian may live as 
simply as St. Francis or as elaborately as_ 
an archbishop. 


But even an archbishop, nowadays, “i. = 
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want to have “everything that the market 
affords.” 


Few Preachers Fiddle, Now 


A brother from Iowa writes what I 
take to be, like Artemus Ward’s essay, 
“writ sarkastik.” 

This is what he says: 

We've often heard Nero criticized for 
fiddling while Rome burned. Wasn’t he 
within his rights? He didn’t belong to 
the fire department; the city ordinances 
did not require that he attend fires. 

Likewise some of our modern preachers 
spend more or less time at fraternal head- 
quarters, while widows and orphans by 
scores are uncomforted; and they are 
within their rights. But here’s the funny 
thing: these same preachers are scoring 
Nero. 

Well, I don’t know. I hear as many 
sermons as the next man, and it’s a long 
time since I heard Nero taken for a homi- 
letical ride. 

And maybe I ean testify for the de- 
fense about preachers who are accused 
of doing the Nero stunt themselves. 

I drop in .at “fraternal headquarters” 
now and then, and even go to a preach- 
ers’ meeting some Mondays when I can 
get somebody to substitute for me at my 
job. 

So far as I can judge, the number of 
lazy preachers has decreased by at least 


half since the depression set in. 
the depression that has done it. 

In my town, there’s a preacher who is 
working with the CWA, and with the 
United Charities, and with the local relief 
group. He’s on seven committees—work- 
ing committees—for various forms of com- 
munity welfare. He is doing more for the 
widows and the orphans than ten preach- 
ers did five years ago. Good reason why; 
there’s more of ’em needing him. 

I’m no apologist for those selfish and 
heartless men who happen to have “Rev.” 
before their names. But, so far as my lim- 
ited observation goes, the preachers in any 
large community who are fiddling while 
Rome burns, and who are saying that the 
fire is none of their affair, can be put into 
avery small room. And at that there’d be 
space enough to accommodate several of 
their laymen. 


And it’s 


Personal Liberty in the Wee, Sma’ Hours 


I see that there’s a fuss on in a city not 
far away because the council proposes that 
the “taverns” shall close at one o’clock 
in the morning. 

The tavern keepers are objecting. They 
are deeply concerned about the citizen who 
discovers at 1.15 A. M. that he needs a 
snifter of Old Black Tom and Jerry. 

This thing is a mystery to me. Who are 
these citizens who throng the streets be- 
tween midnight and dawn, whose needs 
keep bartenders awake; and where do they 


get the wealth they seem always to be 
squandering on bad liquor and the slippery 
cold deck? 

They are supposed to be the champions 
of what they call personal liberty, but why 
their special brand of liberty should be 
coddled, while mine gets no consideration 
whatever, is a mystery to me. 

Of late years and in fifty ways my own 
personal liberty has been  eurtailed, 
cramped, and constricted until I almost 
need to carry around with me a little book 
of forbidden though fairly harmless prac- 
tices. 

I pay my taxes, my store bills, and my 
club dues, as well as my Church subscrip- 
tion and my quota for the community 
chest. 

I strongly suspect that the roisterers who 
want one o’clock booze in the name of lib- 
erty pay out little in some of these ways 
and nothing at all in others. More than 
likely they help to make heavier some of 
my civie obligations. 

And yet they think I’m a narrow-minded 
bigot because I can’t see why all-night 
booze joints, legal or illegal, are necessities 
of life. 

Not only so, but they get a lot of sup- 
port in their opinion of me and my kind, 
from the newspapers that claim to be 
“building up the community.” 

It’s a queer state of things, and I’m not 
convinced that it represents any better 
ideal of citizenship than the one which I 
still believe in. 


When Boys Go Off To School 


They teach their teacher a lot more than he teaches them, says Dr. ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE wo, after thirty years in 
the classroom, is still enthusiastic over his job and still taking lis hat off to boys. This is as fine a teacher's 
tribute—to both his profession and his students—as we have read. 


(This admirable article, which is found in that splendid magazine, “Good Housekeeping’, for February, 


1934, is 


re-printed by the gracious permission of the publishers) 


Whenever parents send a son away to 
school or college, their chief concern is 
usually with the human contacts that their 
child will make in that new and unknown 
world into which he has departed. They 
wonder about his classmates and his teach- 
ers; for these, more than campuses and 
buildings, are to be his true environment, 
affecting powerfully his present happiness 
and his far destiny. Every teacher should 
realize that he has this radio audience 
scattered in hundreds of homes all over 
the land. These are the true attentive 
listeners to what he has to say; and though 
they do not hear him now, they will know 
later what he has said. For he will help 
to make or break their sons and daugh- 
ters; and whatever changes are perceptible 
in their characters are due in large meas- 
ure not so much to the knowledge ac- 
quired in any course that he may teach, 
as to the strange influences of sympathy, 
or the repellent power of its opposite; to 
the integrity of the teacher’s personality, 
or to the essential weakness of it. 

I should like, as one of the great army 
of teachers, to tell parents how their sons 
appeal to us; to report on our awareness 
of our invisible audience; to make them 
understand that we feel the critical re- 
sponsibility that is ours; and to thank 
them for affording us the possibility not 
so much to instruct, as to be instructed. 
For I have long since been persuaded that 
age can learn as much from youth as youth 
ean from age; and indeed much more that 
is radiant and joyous. sid 

For thirty years it has been my privi- 
lege to be a teacher of boys, but I have 
learned a great deal more from them than 
I have taught them. I am obliged to 
teach a prescribed subject; they uncon- 
siously instruct me in the vaster field of 
life itself, permitting me to learn much 
about the human heart, the generosity and 
gallantry of youth, the nobility in every 
human soul, there for the finding, the 


LEST WE FORGET! 


President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt in his Official Repeal Proclama- 
tion, December 5, 1933, said: 


“I ask especially that no State 
shall by law or otherwise authorize 
the return of the saloon either in 
its old form or in SOME MODERN 
GUISE.” 


Today (in March, 1934,) how 


many Americans continue to believe 
that the saloon has not returned? 


suppressed tenderness under the boldest 
and roughest exterior. I have found no 
more fascinating interest in life than this 
revelation of human nature with the bloom 
still on it. 

We have been hearing much lately of 
the younger generation, and what has been 
said has, in general, been uncomplimen- 
tary. But I have not found that young 
people are radically different from those of 
30 or of 20 years ago. In many ways they 
appear superior to the men and women of 
my own generation. For example, they 
have a sane and wholsome frankness that 
we never had as young people. I believe 
they possess all the old virtues, though 
these manifest their spirit in new ways. 

Boys have taught me the ludicrous fal- 
lacy of the doctrine that all men are 
created equal.. Nobody is really very like 
anybody else; and unless every one is 
treated as a complete original, small prog- 
ress will be made toward a mutual under- 
standing. The minute we try to place 
people in groups and treat them as small, 
conveniently segregated herds, we are in 
for trouble. People cannot be pigeon- 
holed. 

For example, I have learned that there 


is always a way of appealing to each in- 
dividual. One responds to praise, another 
to blame. I have taught more than 6,000 
boys, and never yet have I known one who 
would react favorably to sarcasm or ridi- 
cule. Except against a downright crimi- 
nal, and one who has a chance to answer 
for himself, they are cruel and unfair 
weapons. To be ironic toward the defense- 
less is to fail to apprehend the funetion 
of irony. Happily we do not employ sar- 
casm against children; and students are 
intellectual children. It is a great and a 
legitimate weapon against tyranny, pride, 
mature presumption. But for a teacher 
to employ it to lacerate the sensitive feel- 
ings of those in his keeping, wounding 
fatally the sensibilities of those whose 
good-will and faithful trust determine in 
part his own effectiveness as a teacher— 
against those over whom he has every ad- 
vantage—is rather dastardly. 

The real trouble with sarcasm is that its 
venom embitters an otherwise gentle and 
trusting human spirit. I recall a sensitive 
and high-souled lad whose whole temper 
was warped by this invidious poison. This 
victim of sarcasm had his whole character 
changed, so that he became hard, mirth- 
less, suspicious, and ironic himself. He 
had been a lad of exciting promise, but 
sarcasm literally blighted his heart in its 
bud. And he never recovered that early 
sweetness of nature. 

Not long ago an alumnus, 22 years out 
of school, said to me: “I have but one 
rankling memory of all my days at the 
Academy: and that is the recollection of 
the invective that my teacher of history 
used. He scared me so, and kept me so 
miserable, that I never had a chance to 
learn. And he was the first person who 
made me lose my faith in human nature.” 

“Sarcasm,” I onee heard a teacher say, 
“is the only spear that will pierce the hide 
of a rhinoceros.” But this opinion reveals 
rather unenviably the teacher’s character 
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by affording us his view of a student. And 
for purposes of instruction (as, indeed, for 
most human contacts) courtesy is a far 
more penetrant lance than sarcasm; and 
it leaves no wound to be forgotten—or 
remembered. Is there not a power in gen- 
tleness of which we have but a faint ap- 
preciation? Tolerance, invincible good 
nature, patience—these are worth infinite- 
ly more than venom and violence. It 
seems to me that the greatest lesson any 
human being can ever teach is to be 
charming. And charm and unkindness can 
never be associated. Of the latter, sar- 
casm and ridicule are forms. 

Boys have taught me that there is al- 
ways a way to reach them. They trust, 
and they delight in being trusted. They 
expect nobility of behavior in their elders, 
and they love it. It is easy for them to 
believe in greatness, and for them the 
world is full of heroes and heroines. To 
kindness they always respond, for it jus- 
tifies their high, unsullied faith in human 
nature. I have never met a boy who 
could not be reached by an appeal to his 
better nature. Whenever I find a boy 
who is being hounded by every one else, 
who is almost in despair over his work 
and perhaps his character as well, I de- 
liberately give him a high mark that he 
does not deserve. The following week 
he is almost certain to make it for him- 
self. With a sensitive boy—and it seems to 
me that all young people are sensitive— 
who is discouraged, a word of hope at the 
right moment may work a positive revolu- 
tion in his life. If the leader despairs, 
the whole expedition is liable to be lost. 

To teach another, one has to under- 
stand another, and the study of indivi- 
duals is a primary requisite to effective 
work. I usually have under me about 80 
boys, and I know that I have 80 distinct 
human souls, not only different, but even 
opposed in hopes, fears, ambitions, admira- 
tions, and disgusts. How to comprehend 
these authentic personalities must be my 
first business before I can hope to impart 
to them any knowledge, if that imparting 
is to be of the lasting and effective kind. 

There are teachers of many kinds—in- 
spirational, routine workers, and those of 
the martinet sort. Perhaps the method of 
each is determined by his preconceived 
idea of students. But one attitude only 
is of universal appeal and power, and 
that is the attitude of sympathy. This is 
the open sesame to the human heart, and 
it is this alone which makes of the profes- 
sion of teaching, which otherwise might 
be the dreariest drudgery, a delight and 
a consecration. For what a student re- 
members after he has left the, classroom 
is usually that which is imparted from 
the heart to the heart, not that which is 
imparted by the head to the head. 

It was my privilege to know and to 
teach John Coolidge and Calvin Coolidge, 
Jr. As I think of what these boys taught 
me, I recall two incidents that typically 
characterize their spirit. I learned to 
know Calvin best not by classroom asso- 
ciation, but in our long walks together. 
I used to take him arrowhead-hunting; he 
was a keen student of nature, and he 
loved this hobby of trying to recover 
something of the character of the Indian 
by finding the ancient red man’s relies. 
But I think he was most interested in 
every human being we met or happened 
to mention. This interest came to an 
affectionate culmination in his adoration 
of his great father. One day, as we were 
trudging home together through a heavy 
April rain, I said, 

“Calvin, what do you expect to be?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered in his quiet 
yet incisive fashion, “except that I want 
to be like my father. I do not mean be 
President. I just want to become exactly 
like him.” 

For me and other parents, here was a 
great lesson—this longing of a brilliant 
and high-spirited boy to be like his 
father. The Age of Heroes is ever with 
us, and I think our children naturally re- 
gard us with a kind of worship. Perhaps 
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the finest thing in any parent’s life is to 
merit that worship, and to feel it un- 
changed by the passage of years. 

One day, in class, I raised the question 
as to whether a Senator should vote to 
please his constituents or to satisfy his 
own conscience. A good many boys had 
something more or less inconsequential to 


say. Finally John Coolidge raised his 
hand. He was usually last and usually 
right—which makes one wonder at the 
folly of modern educators who put a 


premium on fast thinking. As often as 
not, it is both shallow and inaccurate. 

“T think in all ordinary cases,” John’s 
modest voice said, “A Senator should try 
to please the people he represents; but if 
it is a moral question, he must obey his 
conscience.” 

I recall mentioning that incident to the 
President, who fully appreciated its sanity 
and its sagacity. 

“T hope,” he once wrote me, “that you 
will continue to make the boys work hard, 
and do what you can to make them be- 
have themselves.” 


THE PASSING OF OLD FRIENDS 


By Now and Then 


Twilight— 

Old friends are growing dearer. 
The trembling hand, 
The furrowed brow, 
The silv’ry hair, 
Halting memory 
And faltering word, 

Golden cords of Love more 

strongly bind. 


Darkness— 


The door of heaven opens. 
A friend steps in 
And, waiting, stands 
With watching eye, 
As in my sad heart 
A door closes, fast, 

And priceless memories safely 

seals. 
Dawn— 


The light of faith breaks forth 
And darkness flees. 
Within that heart 
A voice is heard, 
Singing, far away, 
Of that soon sure to be, 
Friends united in eternity. 


Before taking leave of this delightful 
American family, perhaps it will not be 
out of place for me to tell a story about 
Mrs. Coolidge, that beautiful and gracious 
woman. The incident, I think, typically 
illustrates her inimitable charm. 

When our Academy opens, one of my 
duties is to care for parents and to see 
that their boys are quickly registered. 
If a boy is accompanied by a parent, I 
always put him at the head of the line. 
The first time I ever saw Mrs. Coolidge, 
she was standing, with her two sons, about 
thirtieth in a long line. Of course, I asked 
her to let me put her boys at once at the 
head of the procession. , 

“Oh, no,” she said, smiling in her de- 
lightful way. “I would much rather just 
have them keep their regular places and 
await their turn.” 


That incident, so simple yet so full of 
meaning, has always remained vivid to 
me. We learn much from parents, as well 
as from boys. 


Every teacher of experience has learn- 
ed the salutary lesson that students silent- 
ly demand complete integrity of mind. 
They will not tolerate disillusion through 
a loss of faith; not necessarily religious 
belief, but merely the trust in intellectual 
honesty. Too many teachers lack the rug- 
ged manliness of Johnson who, being tak- 
en to task for a mistake in his massive 
dictionary, instead of making an elaborate 
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and disingenuous defense, merely said to 
his friendly fair accuser: 


“Tt was ignorance, madam; pure ig- 
norance.” 
Such candor disarms criticism and is 


more salutary for the soul than a dis- 
play of knowledge could possibly be. 

Too many teachers, by evading ques- 
tions, create a distrust in human nature. 
No frank admission of ignorance can ever 
possibly be as damaging, either to the 
confessor of it or to his audience, as the 
slightest show of disingenuousness—a 
weakness that youth is especially keen to 
detect. It is a kind of dishonesty, and as 
such is corrupting. 

No human mind, so vast is the field of 
knowledge, should ever be embarrassed by 
an inability to answer any question. One 
of the very ablest English teachers I ever 
knew could never write a page without 
slips in spelling; and the famous head of 
a history department confessed to me that 
he never could remember how George I 
happened to have a claim on the throne 
of Great Britain. Any teacher of experi- 
ence knows that questions are sure to be 
asked him which he cannot answer. He 
has the choice of being candid or evasive. 
The effect of frankness is salutary; of 
evasiveness, defiling. For if a teacher 
evades, what can we expect a pupil to do? 
What these young minds are learning 
about is by no means mere technical 
things, but about life itself, human mo- 
tives, human behavior. And from their 
technical superiors they expect no less 
than truth. 

If a teacher does not know the answer 
to a question, a frank confession of ig- 
norance is infinitely better than all the 
parleying ‘and sophistry in the world. 
Boys are instinctively swift to detect de- 
ception and imposture. Having an inher- 
ent love of truth, they hate to see it 
violated. Besides, the teacher who makes 
an occasional blunder is only revealing 
his human side; for, as the wise Addison 
said, “To say that one is not perfect is 
merely saying that he is a human being.” 
Boys have taught me to love frankness, 
without which there can never be mutual 
confidence. We can trust a man who 
makes mistakes, or who has forgotten a 
date or the spelling of a word, but never 
one who lies. 

I recall being asked by a boy to give 
the full name of John Dryden’s father. 
I told him frankly that I did not know. 
As I was then young in teaching experi- 
ence, I feared that he would lose all re- 
spect for me at this confession of ignor- 
ance. Years later he said to me laugh- 
ingly: “I was not sure of you until you 
said you could not answer my Dryden 
question. From that time I trusted you.” 
Another man said to me, long after gradu- 
ation, “My first idea of the immensity of 
the field of knowledge came when I learn- 
ed that even a master of one provinee 
of it could not know everything even in 
his small domain.” 

At least to the teacher of English, a 
part of whose function it is to introduce 
boys to the elassies of literature, it is in- 
evitable that these young men should not 
sooner or later reveal their preferences 
for types of women. I think every mother 
would be greatly heartened if she could 
really know that her son thinks clearly 
on these matters, and has a vision of an 
ideal. I have learned from boys that vir- 
tue and modesty have as authentie and 
powerful an appeal today as in the Age of 
Romance. A _ characteristic remark on 
this subject was that made by a lad of 
16 who had been reading a modern novel, 
the heroine of which was, to say the least, 
a very much experienced lady. “I prefer 
my heroines pure,” he said refreshingly, 
with no tinge of unction or puritanism in 
his tone. 


Even in this age, with so much harsh — 
clangor in its voice, so much apparently 


radical change in human standards, the old 
commandments stand. Virtue remains 4 
eternal criterion, and for it there is 
substitute. The heartening truth of t 
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I might doubt if I were obliged to draw 
my conclusions from my mature friends 
only, but young people convince me that 
all is well for the future. The vast major- 
ity of them think uprightly, feel with 
sensitiveness and grace of heart, and pre- 
fer their heroines, whether in literature 
or in life, to be true and good. Man’s 
destiny is often completely determined by 
the type of woman he loves. And as long 
as boys instinctively love the best, the 
race will preserve its integrity and will 
advanee. There is more hope for human- 
ity in its ancient preference for the good 
than in all its inventive achievements. 
My almost lifelong association with boys 
has wholesomely taught me that a teach- 
er’s superiority over his pupils is purely 
temporary and artificial. He sees, almost 
every day, possibilities in those he in- 
structs that he himself never possessed. 
Many of them are destined to triumph in 
fields in which he would fail. In our un- 
certain world the assumption of any com- 
plete authority is perilous, for by such an 
asumption the gates are closed to the re- 
novating and refreshing effects of the 
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winds of the morning. It has long been 
my opinion that only the deferential teach- 
er is putting himself in one sure way of 
enlightenment. Though he may be a 
strong river, his wearying current is re- 
vivified by the in-pouring of the fresh 
streams from the erystal fountains of 
youth, 


The teacher who is a patient and a 
gracious listener will soon discover that 
his pupils often have a freshness of view- 
point that confounds and at the same time 
charms scholarship. For example, I have 
kept a record of the original annotations 
made by my boys in reading “Macbeth” 
for the first time. They have suggested 
more than 200 admirable emendations that 
had escaped the conjecture of all the 
learned editors. 


Among the general run of boys there 
occasionally appears a genius—as much out 
of place in an ordinary classroom as a 
wood thrush would be in a factory. How 
to deal with such a lad is a delicate prob- 
lem. It has always seemed to me better to 
leave such a boy alone intellectually, but 
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to show him uncommon comradeship and 
sympathy, for even in his teens he has all 
the loneliness that wings confer. His way 
is a solitary one, and the best I can do is 
not to obstruct his flight. Perhaps a sug- 
gestion now and then, with all possible 
opportunity given for a full development 
of his talent—that is the best that a 
teacher can do for one of these rare hu- 
man beings. Not to tamper with and to 
chill his spirit’s beautiful ardor—that. is 
the wise thing to do, I think. Nor is it 
hard to recognize these shy and sensitive 
children of light. 


However, it seems difficult to forecast 
a boy’s future from his school perform- 
anee. Many of the least promising boys 
I have ever known have attained the 
greatest success, whereas the histories of 
valedictorians are far from satisfying. 
We come to ourselves at different ages. 
I often think that if a boy has spirit, he 
will some day make his mark; but it may 
take years to direct his true energy into 
its happy channel. 


(To be concluded next week) 


The Minister Among His People 


No minister has a right to challenge his 
people to a degree of spiritual life that he 
himself is unwilling to strive for. It is 
sheer folly to say to our parishioners, “Do 
as I say and not as I do.” To a practical 
minded congregation there is a great deal 
of truth in Emerson’s statement, “What 
you are speaks so loud that I cannot hear 
what you say.” 

Earnestly seeking to be a consecrated 
Christian is the first step to success in the 
Christian ministry. And this step is fol- 
lowed by many others. The minister’s 
study and his pulpit are weighty factors 
of an effective ministry. But there is yet 
another factor that must be reckoned with 
if the minister would prove himself to be 
a Christian leader in the average parish. 

He must mingle with his people. 

' In the average parish the minister faces 
the same people every Sunday, hence his 
ministry among them can be most effec- 
tive only when he knows them intimately 
enough to share their burdens and rejoice 
in their successes. Those Churches are 
few indeed which have even one other full 
time worker such as assistant pastor, or 
director of religious education, or parish 
visitor, or deaconess, to take care of the 
many details of the parish. Upon the 
shoulders of the minister must rest the re- 
sponsibility of at least overseeing and di- 
recting the entire work of the parish. And 
no man can do this adequately unless he 
knows his people and spends a great deal 
of time among them. 

The consecrated minister who through 
his attitudes and public utterances has 
proven that his heart throbs with a burn- 
ing desire to deepen the spiritual life of 
his parishioners will always be a welcome 
visitor in the homes and hearts of noble- 
minded people. One of the most impor- 
tant relationships that he can _ possibly 
maintain is a relationship of helpfulness 
in meeting the subtle temptations to evil 
that constantly come into the minds of his 
people. It has been well said of a noble 
pastor that his presence made bad men 
good. Monastic goodness does little to 
make people live better lives. 

There are two methods by which a min- 
ister may make his leadership count among 
his people: one is through organizations 
within the Church, and the other is 
through personal contacts. 

You are aware of the fact that in these 
days there are many more organizations in 
the Church than in former days. The very 
type of our present-day civilization makes 
it much easier to carry on work through 
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THE CHURCH INVITES YOU 


Seven Protestant congregations in 
the well known Philadelphia suburb 
of Oak Lane unite in publishing an 
attractive leaflet inviting the people 
to find a Church home. The pastor 
of the Reformed Church of Oak 
Lane, the Rey. Clement W. DeChant, 
is responsible for the fine form of 
this invitation, which reads as fol- 
lows: 


THE CHURCHES OF OAK LANE 


Seven Churches in your commun- 


ity UNITE in invitation. We in- 

vite you to join in the common 

effort toward the fulfillment of the 

common needs of men: 

Worship of our common Creator 

An ideal of living worth striving 
for—Christlikeness 

Comfort in our common sorrows 

Sympathy and understanding in our 
common struggles 

Helpfulness and forgiveness in our 
common failures 

Hope for a better world to come 


organizations than in the days of our 
grandfathers. Churches which formerly 
were heated and lighted only on stated 
Sundays are now heated and lighted sev- 
eral nights a week if not all the time. 
Where there was once one organization to 
meet each week there are now a half dozen 
or more. Where the minister once had an 
opportunity to mingle with his people 
through some organization once in a great 
while, he now has opportunity to confer 
with some group at much more frequent 
intervals. And in cases all too frequently 
found the very life of the organization or 
the work it is to accomplish is dependent 
to a large extent on the minister. With 
so much general oversight in a network of 
organizations and with demands for time 
for study and pulpit preparation there is 


a tendency to excuse one’s self from any 


further contacts with people. Sometimes 
the minister feels that to be with his peo- 
ple in their organizational work is about 
all that can be expected of him. 

The other method of exerting leadership 
among the people of the parish is for the 
minister to have vital, personal contacts 
with every member of the Church when 


there is no mere organizational program at 


stake. Pastoral care and parish adminis- 
tration are two separate and distinct 
things. Parish administration is concerned 


with the machinery and external conditions 
of the parish, while pastoral care is con- 
cerned with the internal states and condi- 
tions of the people who work in the 
Church. Church machinery cannot produce 
a spiritual harvest unless it is motivated 
by the spirit of Christ. The minister has 
much to do in looking after the spiritual 
life of individuals as well as looking after 
the perfect running of the organizations of 
the parish. 

While there is plenty to do in the aver- 
age parish to keep the minister busy at 
other things besides pastoral visitation, he 
dare not allow himself ta be so occupied 
with other things that he cannot mingle 
with his people unless he is willing to pay 
the penalty of a less effective ministry. 
The early Apostles had to determine just 
how they would spend their time and they 
came to this conclusion: “It is not reason 
that we should leave the Word of God, 
and serve tables. We will give ourselves 
continually to prayer and to the ministry 
of the Word.” 

In a small city in Ohio is a Church of 
330 members that last year had an average 
attendance at weekday Lenten services of 
about 170. On Good Friday evening 313 
of the members communed. One of the 
elders of the congregation explains that 
this unusual record is the result of the 
pastoral work of a former pastor who has 
been gone from the Church for approxi- 
mately five years. This elder says that 
the pastor who built up this permanent 
good record of attendance for the congre- 
gation was not an able preacher. In fact, 
many people were severe in their ecriti- 
cisms of his sermons, but he had mingled 
with the congregation in such a friendly 
manner and had done so much in his per- 
sonal contacts, that the effects of his min- 
istry are still to be found. 

If the minister is awake to the actual 
conditions that are existing in his parish 
he will realize that there are particular 
needs that demand his presence among his 
people. Without any attempt to present 
an exhaustive list, let me mention four 
conditions that sooner or later make their 
appearance in the best of parishes. These 
conditions make unusual demands that the 
minister come out of his study and carry 
the spirit of the Master into these situa- 
tions. 

First, there are misunderstandings that 
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arise. The preacher says something that is that the minister go among his people is 
wrongly interpreted, or the Sunday School RIDE ON physical illness among his parishioners. The 


teacher snubs one of the faithful pupils, 
or the choir demands that the sexton pay 
more attention to their comfort, or the 
Ladies’ Aid feels that the Women’s Bible 
Class is unwilling to recognize their organ- 
ization, or a hundred other things may 
arise to make somebody feel that he is 
not treated fairly. These problems become 
real problems to those implicated. They 
are matters of spiritual life or death, and 
for the pastor to be unconcerned or un- 
mindful of them may only mean the ulti- 
mate loss of some of the best workers in 
the Church. While it may be unwise to 
run down every rumor or exaggeration, it 
is also unwise to allow weighty matters of 
misunderstanding to tear asunder his work. 

To ignore what to some tender spirit is 
a mighty burden is not to change the situ- 
ation into a bed of roses. One of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding ministers says, “Many a 
parishioner is misjudged—as well as a 
pastor—because of unwonted irritability 
or insufficient understanding. Hither party 
or both may be at fault. A warm friend- 
ship may have been injured or destroyed 
by a lack of kindly insight or of evidence 
of a gentle spirit.’ Many a person who 
misunderstands will be lost to the Church 
and the Kingdom unless the minister goes 
to the trouble of calling in a kindly spirit 
and ministering to his particular need. 

Secondly, there are people who are sick 
of soul and need the personal touch of the 
minister to guide them in the right direc- 
tion. By soul-sickness I mean those who 
have been frustrated in the development 
of their personality. They have become 
maladjusted to some conditions around 
them and the result is that they have be- 
come cynical and “hard-boiled.” They 
have set their minds (?) against certain 
ideas and are determined that they shall 
not be moved. Such a situation should not 
become a warning to stay away from these 
wounded spirits, but rather a challenge to 
the minister for intimate fellowship and 
spiritual healing. To say, “Let such peo- 
ple go; we do not need them anyway; we 
shall be better off without them,” is not 
the method that Jesus would take in win- 
ning members for His Kingdom. 

Third, a condition that makes an un- 
usual demand that the minister be found 
among his people is the alarming indiffer- 
ence manifested by the nominal members 
of the Church. Every minister can find 
some of his people who have ceased to take 


APRIL CLASSICAL MEETINGS AC- 
CORDING TO THE RECORDS IN 
THE OFFICE OF THE STATED 

CLERK OF GENERAL SYNOD 


APRIL 3—South Dakota, Menno, S. D., 
Rev. J. Bodenmann, Menno, 8. D. 

APRIL 9—Northwest Ohio, 7.30 P. M., 
Grace, Rev. C. A. Albright, 2357 East 
Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

APRIL 10—Chicago, 2 P. M., Third, Rev. 
L. 8S. Hegenauer, 1024 Wellington Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

APRIL 16—Gettysburg, 7.30 P. M., Re- 
deemer’s, Rev. A. O. Bartholomew, Lit- 
tlestown, Pa. 

APRIL 17—Minnesota, 8 P. M., Immanuel, 
Rev. C. Grasshuesch, Klemme, Ia. 
Lincoln, 7.30 P. M., St. Peter’s, Rev. A. 
G. Crisp, Yutan, Mich. 

APRIL 24 — Missouri-Kansas, 8 P. M., 
Grace, Rev. O. J. Weidler, Abilene, Kan. 


I’m riding on the crest of the wave 
today, 
And all the world to me looks gay; 
Seem to know just what to do and 
say. 


Yesterday all was bleak and drear; 
I hurt all those I hold most dear; 
Forgot that Thou art always near. 


For tomorrow, this my prayer shall 
be— 

May I find real joy in serving Thee, 

Forgetting self entirely. 


—Madeline L. Niering 


Catasauqua, Pa. 


an active part in the work of the King- 
dom, and some who have no concern for 
anything spiritual. The average minister 
is not strong enough as a pulpiteer to com- 
mand a regular audience of anything like 
the membership roll of the congregation. 
In fact, many are congratulating them- 
selves if they have half as many at Church 
as there are names on the Church roll. 


The novelty of going to Church to hear 
a sermon by a man who is unknown soon 
wears off, and the worshiper seeks to learn 
something of the man behind the sermon. 
In other words, the personal contacts with 
the minister go a long way in adding to 
the appreciation of the work he is seeking 
to do and likewise challenge one to follow 
in the same type of life that he is leading. 
It takes more than an ordinary message 
from one who is removed from the wor- 
shiper, to hold his continued attention. 
There are members in the average Church 
who would far rather hear their mediocre 
pastor preach a sermon than to sit under 
the preaching of Fosdick, or Cadman, or 
Poling. This is because they know some- 
thing of their pastor’s life among them, 
but they know so little of those with whom 
they have had no personal contacts. ‘The 
pastor is the best interpreter of religion 
that many of his people know; and _ his 
personal contact will go a long way to- 
ward winning the indifferent to a more 
satisfactory response to the program of 
Christ. 


Fourth, a condition that makes a demand 
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APRIL 25—Indianapolis, 7.30 P. M., Zion’s, 
Rev. Carl Kiewitt, Terre Haute, Ind. 


APRIL 26—Nebraska, 8 P. M., Hope, Rev. 
P. 8S. Kohler, Harbine, Neb. 


APRIL 30 — Reading, 7.45 P. M., St. 
Thomas, Rev. Dr. Lee M. Erdman, 850 
N 11th St., Reading, Pa. 


Zion’s Hungarian, Kalmazoo, Mich., Rev. 
Bela Kerekes, 803 Mills St., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS FOR 1934 


EASTERN SYNOD—April 16, 1934 (7.45 
P. M.), St. John’s, Hain’s, Wernersville, 
Pa., Rev. Ralph E. Starr, Wernersville, 
Pa. 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD — May 14, 1934, 
Amity, Meyersdale, Pa., Rev. Dr. B. A. 
Black, Meyersdale, Pa. 


sick must be visited. They must be vis- 
ited not because the pastor can make any 
decided change in their physical condi- 
tion, but rather that he may give a bit of 
encouragement to endure their suffering 
and through it all to temper their spirits. 
Many a person who appears indifferent to 
the Church and careless about the minister 
in the days of his health, readily changes 
his attitude toward these when he is 
thrown upon a bed of affliction. And the 
minister who does not avail himself of the 
privilege of contact with the stick is miss- 
ing one of the finest opportunities in the 
world for service. Long years after an 
illness has passed a man may say of the 
minister, “He came to see me when I was 
sick.” 

Not only on these occasions or under the 
circumstances referred to should a min- 
ister appear among his people, but under 
many other circumstances will he be able 
rightly to direct his parishioners if he 
but has contacts with them. When he min- 
gles with his people the circumstances of 
their lives are better known to him, and 
he comes into a wider knowledge of the 
manifold phases of human experience. I 
have frequently found some good sermonie 
material while I was out in my parish 
talking with my people. Through personal 
contact I have found the attitudes and 
ideals of my people and have come to a 
better understanding of the problems of 
their religious life. Sometimes I have been 
saddened by revelations of the shallowness 
and selfishness of those from whom I ex- 
pected better things; again I have been 
cheered and strengthened by discoveries 
of fidelity and heroism in the lives of com- 
monplace people. 

Whoever the minister be and whatever 
the character of his parish he must know 
human nature. He learns this when he is 
out among his people sharing their prob- 
lems and successes. 

Every consecrated minister must keep 
this one thing in mind as he goes among 
his people—that he is there as a witness 
for Christ. He is a representative of the 
Church and the Kingdom, consequently his 
contacts must be such as to develop spir- 
itual interests. He has fully accomplished 
his work among his people only when he 
sets forth in an affirmative way such an 
ideal of character that it awakens in them 
a desire for something better. 


Silver Run, Md. 


SYNOD OF THE MID-WEST — May 14, 
1934, Carrollton Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Rev. Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen, 4411 
Carrollton Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


OHIO SYNOD—May 22, 1934 (7.30 P. M.), 
First Hungarian, Cleveland, O., Rev. 
Michael Kovacs, 2856 E. Boulevard, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

SYNOD OF THE POTOMAC — June 11, 
1934, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

SYNOD OF THE NORTHWEST —Septem- 
ber 4, 1934 (7.30 P. M.), Swiss, New 
Glarus, Wis., Rev. Richard Rettig, New 
Glarus, Wis. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rey. F. Nelsen Schlegel from Lancaster, 
Pa., to 40 W. Main St., Nanticoke, Pa. 


We advise you not to miss the great 
article by Dr. Rutledge which begins in 
this issue. 
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Rey. F. Nelsen Schlegel has accepted a 
eall to the pastorate of Zion Church, Nanti- 
coke, Pa. 


At the reunion of catechumens in St. 
Paul’s, Reading, Dr. C. E. Creitz, pastor, 
on Mar. 27, the pastor’s son, Rey. Geo. A. 
Creitz, of First Church, Easton, was the 
preacher. 

If any of our pastors is not receiving 
his salary and is in need of a good Prince 
Albert coat of a fairly large size, please 
address X, “Reformed Church Messenger,” 
1505 Race St., Phila. 


We are happy to announee that Mrs. 
Alfred Nevin Sayres, of Lansdale, Pa., who 
underwent a serious operation at Hahne- 
mann Hospital, Philadelphia, is recovering 
very satisfactorily and hopes soon to re- 
turn home. 


Rey. Dr. Gilbert Glass, former Director 
of Religious Education in the Presby- 
terian Church South, and for the past 10 
years Editor-in-Chief of the 28 periodicals 
of that denomination, died Mar. 19 in 
Richmond, Va. 

We are delighted to learn that our old 
friend, Mr. Aaron Bushong, of Woodstock, 
Va., who was quite seriously ill in January, 
is now convalescing most encouragingly 
and expects to be able to get around as 
usual within a month or two. His many 
friends will be glad to learn of this. 

Charles N. Seitzinger, 66, former Post- 
master of Reading, Pa., and a former 
Elder of our St. Mark’s Church, died Mar. 
18, at his home, 333 W. Greenwich St. 
For years he was active and useful in 
civie and Chureh affairs. Revs. Gustav R. 
Poetter and Daniel J. Wetzel officiated at 
the funeral on Mar. 21. 


The Rev. H. F. Weckmueller conducted 
baptisms and confirmation service Palm 
Sunday morning in Immanuel Church, Indi- 
anapolis, and at 4 P. M. held Homecoming 
and Confirmation Class Reunion. Congre- 
gational prizes were awarded for the best 
essays and posters in the Stewardship Con- 
test. 


Dr. H. Nevin Kerst confirmed a class of 
50 in Trinity Church, Canton, O., on Palm 
Sunday morning, of whom 4 were also 
baptized. In the evening the Men’s Bible 
Class attended in a body. The men had 
charge of the service and the pastor preach- 
ed. There will be three Communion serv- 
ices on Easter, 7.45 A. M., 10.15 A. M. and 
7.30 P. M. 


One of the men most prominently men- 
tioned for nomination as Governor of the 
Keystone State is Pennsylvania’s brilliant 
Attorney General, Hon. Wm. A. Schnader, 
who is generally recognized not only as 
one of our ablest lawyers, but also as one 
who is fully cognizant of the needs of the 
Commonwealth. He is the only son of the 
late Rev. Dr. Charles B. Schneder, of 
Shamokin. 


In St. Paul’s, Somerset, Pa., Dr. George 
L. Roth, pastor, Mrs. Roth gave an organ 
recital, presenting the Life of Christ, on 
Palm Sunday evening. The pastor has 
charge of Holy Week services. A _ dis- 
tinetive service is held Good Friday at 
2.30 P. M. That evening Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” is rendered, with Mrs. Baer 
directing and Mrs. DeLong at the organ. 
Communion Easter morning and evening. 


A beautiful and artistic booklet of 40 
pages and cover has been issued in com- 
memoration of the Centennial Anniversary 
of the Rev. Jacob F. Snyder, Export, Pa., 
who was “100 years young” on Mar, 24. 
Besides a most interesting autobiographical 
sketch from the pen of Father Snyder, the 
booklet contains the program of this rare 
event-and the letters from many friends 
throughout the Church. It is a great credit 
to the committee, Revs. Howard A. Robb, 
J. Leidy Yearick and Elders A. O. Remaley 
and Wm. Geiger. 


The Rev. Chas. D. Rockel of Christ 
Church, Altoona, Pa., head of the Blair 
Co. Emergency Relief Fund, gave a most 
illuminating address to the Rotary Club 
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on Mar. 21, setting forth the new problems 
confronting the relief organization, espe- 
cially the peril of “a growing parasitism 
and pauperism that is undermining the so- 
cial foundation of American civilization.” 
Mr. Rockel believes that cash relief, with 
the opportunity for self-discipline that goes 
with it, is much to be preferred to so- 
called “relief in kind.” 


Dr. Simon Sipple confirmed 47 in Zion, 
Allentown, Pa., bringing his total of cate- 
chumens confirmed in 24 years to 976, an 
average of 40 per year. On Palm Sunday 
evening the annual reunion of Catechetical 
Classes was held. Rev. Chas. J. Bornman 
assists at the ‘Communion services Good 
Friday evening and Easter Day at 6 A. M. 
and 10.45 A. M. Easter pageant at 7.30 
P. M. On the weekly plan, 25 copies of 
the “Messenger” are taken every Sunday, 
and a taste for the Church paper is thus 
cultivated. 


The spacious St. Mark’s Church, Easton, 
Pa., Rev. Frank W. Teske, pastor, was 
filled Wednesday evening, Mar. 21, with 
an audience overflowing into the chapel, at 
the Union Lenten service of the Reformed 
Churches of Easton. Rev. L. V. Hetrick, 
of Grace Church, presided, and Revs. Geo. 
A. Creitz, of First Church, Jno. P. Dief- 
fenderfer, of Memorial, A. Leiby, of St. 
Peter’s, and F. W. Teske, of St. Mark’s, 
took part in the service. The sermon on 
“Your Attitude Toward Religion” was 
preached by Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, editor 
of the “Messenger” and former pastor of 
the old First Church of Easton. 


Dr. Walter W. Rowe, pastor of Central 
Church, Dayton, O., read a paper before a 
joint meeting of the Reformed and Evan- 
gelical Synod pastors of Cincinnati on Feb. 


5. His subject was, “The Relation of Paul’s 


of Jesus.” He also 
brought the pre-Easter message to the 
Ministerial Association and friends of 
Dayton on Mar. 19. Subject was, “The 
Trials and Death of Jesus.” The Wednes- 
day Evening Lenten Services in Central 
Church are based on the “Seven Words 
from the Cross.” Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 
will be rendered by the choir on Good Fri- 
day evening. Baptism and confirmation 


Teaching to that 


A PRACTICAL SLOGAN 


A “Messenger” Endowment is an 
endowment for the benefit of every 
Board, agency and institution of the 
Reformed Church. 


—Now and Then. 


Palm Sunday. Reception of Adults Good 
Friday and Holy Communion Easter Sun- 
day. 

Rey. Ralph 8S. Weiler confirmed 17 in 
Grace Church, Jeannette, Pa., on Palm 
Sunday morning. In the evening the 5th 
annual catechetical reunion was held, the 
pastor having confirmed 123 persons. The 
Holy Week services are also in charge of 
the pastor. Student John Bethune speaks 
at the Preparatory Service. Holy Com- 
munion Holy Thursday and Easter Sun- 
day. Stainer’s “Crucifixion” on Good Fri- 
day evening. A group of trumpeters will 
herald the Resurrection from the tower 
and the Easter Dawn Communion will be 
held at 6.30 A. M. The final Communion 
is at 10.45 A. M., and at 7.30 there will 
be an Easter Pageant. Drs. A. E. Truxal 
and L. E. Bair speak at the 45th anni- 
versary April 8. 

In Memorial Church, Toledo, O., Rev. 
Perry H. Baumann, pastor, the midweek 
services during the Lenten season have 
been devoted to the subject of prayer. 
Prayers most helpful to the members were 
printed each Sunday in the Church Bulle- 
tin, the pastor preaching upon them the 
following Wednesday evening. Some of 
the topics were: Children’s Prayers, Pray- 
ers in Time of Trouble, Morning Prayers, 
Table Prayers, Prayers to Aid in Meeting 
Temptation. The choir under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Myron H. Buehrer is preparing 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” to be sung Good 
Friday evening. The children’s choir of 24 
voices will assist. The pastor is encourag- 
ing parents of catechumens to present them 
with teacher’s Bibles as a confirmation gift. 


Put your Church on a paying basis! 
Let the time-tested Layman Company’s 
Tithing Pamphlets do the work. These 
pamphlets as issued by the Layman 
Company offer every Church a _ most 
effective education. They have _ con- 
vinced people by the thousands. Send 60 
cents to the Layman Company and you 
will receive 80 8-page pamphlets, which 
can be used for general circulation; three 
Sermons; one account book; two short, 
convincing playlets; one copy of our new 
text book, “The Scriptural Basis for the 
Tithe’. The Church that is carefully, 
wisely and systematically taught to tithe 
will become a tithing Church, free from 
financial difficulties. Sample package, 60 
cents. Please mention the “Messenger”; 
also give your denomination. The Layman 
Company, 730 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 


Preachers and laymen alike are invited 
to attend the great conference on Evan- 
gelism at Columbus, O., Apr. 3-5. This will 
be held under the auspices of the Depart- 
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ment of Evangelism of the Federal Coun- 
cil, beginning at 1.30 P. M., Apr. 3, and 
concluding Thursday noon, all sessions in 
the Broad St. M. E. Church, except Wed- 
nesday night which will be in the First 
M. E. Church. Among the speakers are 
3ishops Ralph Cushman, Arthur Moore and 
A. R. Clippinger; Drs. A. W. Fortune, H. 
W. Virgin, Charles L. Goodell, Samuel Me- 
Crea Cavert, W. 8. Abernethy, Roger Nooe, 
William F. Klein and William Hiram 
Foulkes. There are no registration fees 
or admission charges. Preachers can plan 
to drive together in the same car and oc- 
cupy a suite of rooms at the Seneca Hotel. 
If 5 occupy the same suite the hotel rate 
is only 75 cents per person. You are urged 
to attend. 

The “Messenger” regrets to announce 
the death on Sunday morning, Mar, 18, of 
Mrs. Bertha (Moyer) Landis, beloved wife 
of the Rey. Jacob B. Landis, pastor of St. 
James’ Church, West Reading, Pa. Mrs. 
Landis was a graduate of Hood College 
and has been president of the Berks 
Alumnae Association of that institution. 
She has served as president of the 'W. M.S. 
of Reading Classis and has been a teacher 
in the S. S. She was also an active mem- 
ber of the Reading Woman’s Club. Born 
in Hershey, Pa., a daughter of the late 
John and Annie (Hershey) Moyer, she is 
survived by her husband; a son, Robert; a 
daughter, Ruth; and a brother, John Moyer. 
The funeral services were held Mar. 22 at 
the home and in St. James’ Church, in 
charge of Rey. Dr. Charles E. Roth. Inter- 
ment was made in Erb’s Cemetery, near 


Lititz, Pa. 
On Mar. 11-16 the Reconsecration and 
Dedication Services were held at Salem 


Church, Heller’s, Pa., Rev. Fred D. Pentz, 
pastor. This congregation is said to date 
from 1722 and.is thus one of our oldest. 
It has an honorable history. Long served 
by supply pastors. Rev. Daniel Hertz 
served from 1830 to 1867, Rev. Darius W. 
Gerhard from 1867 to 1906, Rev. H. J. 
Hillegass, 1907 to 1928. In May, 1929, Mr. 
Pentz was installed. Ministerial sons of 
Salem are Rev. Wm. S. Gerhardt, Rev. 
Oliver H. Sensenig and Rev. Jno. C. Rae- 
zer. Prof. Paul L. Gerhard and Miss Mary 
E. Gerhard are missionaries in Japan. The 
special services included sermons and ad- 
dresses by Dr. Oswin 8S. Frantz, Revs. H. 
J. Hillegass, D. G. Gloss, L. C. T. Miller, 
J. OC. Raezer, H. M. Lytle, and Wm. H. Boll- 
man. The present Consistory of Salem in- 
cludes Elders J. Y. Boyer, I. Z. Buckwalter, 
C. F. Landis, Henry Steller, and Deacons 
H. M. Wilson, J. G. Loar, H. Clay Weidler 
and J. M. Steffy. 


A minister of modest abilities, finding 
his children possessed of keener mentality 
but with less sturdy health, determined 
that they should have an education—a 
bachelor’s degree at least. The present 
standard of civilization and culture eall 
for this much. This minister secured finan- 
cial secretarial work and moved to a col- 
lege town upon a shoestring. He was able 
to buy cheaper than to rent, The children 
are now graduated and employed or soon 
to be employed. Where is there a family 
in the Reformed Church who would care 
to buy this home and repeat: this history 
with his family? The house is large and 
comfortable, 144 miles from one of our 
best colleges. There are some acres of 
land on a heavily travelled highway, with- 
in 35 miles of four million people. The 
pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Trappe, Pa., 
Rey. Arthur C. Ohl, knows this minister, 
who would move on, now that the chil- 
dren are graduated. If interested, write 
to him. 


The first quarter of the Church year, 
First Church, High Point, N. C., Rev. W. 
R. Shaffer, pastor, closed on Palm Sunday 
with the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
Jighteen additions, nine of which were by 
confirmation. The Young People’s Society 
has had exceptional attendance and in- 
terest. This group produced a play, Mrs. 
W. R. Shaffer acting as director, which 
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was so successful that it was repeated by 
request four times for other Church groups, 
a school and a civic club. Proceeds 
amounted to $200. During the Lenten sea- 
son the pastor has been preaching a series 
of sermons on the theme: The Shadow of 
the Cross. The Foreign Mission Day Offer- 
ing applied to this item of the Apportion- 
ment, was the largest for many years. The 
“Reformed Church Messenger” has been 
emphasized and is now being read by thirty 
families of the congregation. The interest 
in the “Messenger” continues to grow. The 
newly elected president of the Men’s 
Club, which has been doing a constructive 
piece of work, is Elmer Hedrick. Mrs. 
Edgar Whitener has been elected to the 
presidency of the Local Women’s Mission- 
ary Society for the coming year. 


This gracious word about the Easter 
Number, coming from a member of the 
faculty of the Theological Seminary, 
should, we think, be shared with our read- 
ers: “I have just finished reading the 
Easter ‘Messenger,’ from A to Izzard, a 
rare feat for me, whose reading must needs 
be selective rather than collective. But 
this spasm of virtue has its own reward. 
I am delighted with this issue; delighted 
with its sonorous keynote of faith, sound- 
ing so confidently through all the modula- 
tions of prose and poetry; delighted too 
with the ability of the many contributors 
to express a sound and deep faith in words 
that are simple and in a form that is beau- 
tiful. Gratefully and sincerely, my ¢on- 
gratulations to the ‘Messenger’ and its edi- 
tor!” We are sure these felicitations are 
for all of the faithful friends whose con- 
tributions help so much to make the “Mes- 
senger,” and if you have never stopped to 
count, you’ll be surprised how many work 
together to create such an issue as the 
Easter Number. 

The 10th anniversary of the union of 
Salem and Zion congregations, Phila., Pa., 
Rev. A. W. Klingner, pastor, was observed 
during the week of Mar. 4. A special an- 
niversary service was held.on Mar. 4, and 
was largely attended by the members; the 
pastor preached the anniversary sermon, 
Another anniversary service was held on 
the day of the organization Mar. 6, and 
Rev. Dr. G. H. Gebhardt, pastor of Old 
First Church, preached the sermon. All 
other Reformed and befriended German 
congregations had been invited to attend 
this service. Revs. B. 8S. Stern, D.D., 
president of Classis, and G. C. Meischner, 
secretary of the German Reformed Minis- 
terium, brought greetings; Rev. Dr. H. de 
Beer, moderator of the Philadelphia Pres- 
bytery, also took part. Salem-Zion con- 
tinues the life and service of the two oldest 
German speaking Reformed congregations 
of Philadelphia. It has ministered to its 
community 82 years. Since the union 127 
members were received, 236 children bap- 
tized, 121 marriages, 98 deaths. For 9 
years the congregation has met its appor- 
tionments in full; paid its full allottment 
to the Ministerial Sustentation Fund, and 
has made other liberal contributions to our 
Missions. It has also erected a chapel in 
East Olney 5 years ago, where preaching 
services are held and where a Sabbath 
School of 235 has been gathered. 


The 8S. S. of Trinity Church, Skippack, 
Pa., Joseph D. Detwiler, supt., and Rev. C. 
G. Petri, pastor, was visited on Mar. 11, 
by representatives of the Young Women’s 
and Young Men’s Bible Class of the 8. 8. 
of the Church of the Good Shepherd, Boy- 
ertown. Approximately 150 members of 
the class were present, accompanied by 
their teacher, Abel Griffith, and the pastor 
of the Church, Rev. George G. Greenawald. 
The visitors joined in the morning’s lesson 
study with the adult class of Trinity 
Church, led by George H. Hisenhart, its 
teacher. Mr. Griffith addressed the S. S. 
in the closing exercises. The Girls’ Glee 
Club of the visiting class sang two an- 
thems, Mr. Shanley rendered a sacred se- 
lection on a musical saw, and Daniel Brum- 
baugh played a harmonica solo, The vis- 
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itors remained for the morning Church 
service. Rev. C. G. Petri preached the 
sermon and Rev. George G. Greenawald 
closed the service with a short address, 
expressing his pleasure in being able to be 
one of the visitors and inviting the hosts 
to be visitors at the Boyertown 8. S. and 
Church at a future date. Trinity Church 
also enjoyed the privilege of a visit by 
the Bluebell Male Quartet of Boehm’s 
Church on Sunday night, Mar. 18. The 
quartet sang very acceptabl at both the 
Christian Endeavor meeting and _ the 
Church service. The speaker at this serv- 
ice was Prof. Alvin Kriebel, of the Pierce 
Business College. He gave an inspiring 
address, based on the parable of the Price- 
less Pearl, under the title, “A Spiritual 
Treasure Hunt.” 

In the Greencastle, Pa., Charge, G. Er- 
mine Plott, minister, the Holy Commun- 
ion will be observed on Easter morning. 
At Grace Church at 6 and 10.45 A. .M. and 
at Trinity at 9 A. M. Confirmation ser- 
vice at Grace on Palm Sunday and at 
Trinity Easter Sunday. Among the min- 
isters who assisted in Lenten services in 
the charge were Revs. Scott R. Wagner, 
D.D., Harvey A. Fesperman, J. Stewart 
Hartman, S. E. Lobach, John C. Sanders, 
I. W. Hendricks, D.D., 8. S. Hilscher, D.D., 
Karl Shoap and J. W. Yost. In most eases 
this meant an exchange with the minister 
of the charge. The Sunday Schools of the 
charge were reorganized with Frank L. 
Gossard as Supt. and A. Neill Brumbaugh 


assistant Supt. of Grace School, and Her- 


man Baker Supt. and J. Wesley Nowell 
assistant Supt. of Trinity School, W. Scott 
Hostetter and Wm. J. Kriner were re- 
elected Elders and W. Harry Gillan and 
Geo. L. Whitmore Deacons of Grace 
Church, while C. N. Binkley and B. F, 
Lesher were elected Elders and Charles 
Shank and Mason Binkley Deacons of 
Trinity. Percy Lehman was elected Elder 
to fill the unexpired term of the late Clyde 
Hartle. Since the first of the year Grace 
Church has lost by death three of her 
most faithful members: Mrs. W. H. Me- 
Dowell, Mrs. Margaret Goetz and Mrs. 
Elias Wilt. Mrs. Goetz was almost 92 


years of age and for 76 years had been ~ 


a member of Grace Church, having been 
confirmed by the late Dr. Thomas G. Ap- 
ple. Mrs. Wilt had been a member of 
Grace Chureh for 62 years, having been 
confirmed by the late Dr. Moses Kieffer. 
Mrs. McDowell, the younger of the three, 
united with Salem Church, of Waynesboro 
Charge, early in life, later on having 
transferred to Grace Church. 

Pleasant Valley Church, Dayton, O., 
Rev. Loran W. Veith, pastor, held dedi- 
cation week Mar. 11-18, with a series of 
splendid inspirational addresses. Dedica- 
tion Sunday, Mar. 11, was a great day 
which started with a well-attended 
Church School and a large Chureh audi- 
ence. Dr. W. F. DeLong, of the Home 
Mission Board, brought the opening mes- 
sage at the morning worship. The dedica- 
tion service proper was held at 3 P. M. 
with an attendance of over 500 members 
and friends. Greetings were brought to 
the pastor and people by Dr. W. F. De- 
Long, representing the Home Mission 
Board; Mrs. F. W. Leich, representing 
the W. M. S. of G. S.; Rev. H. G. Sehoff- 
ner, representing the S. W. Ohio Classis, 
and Dr. Daniel Brownlee, representing 
the Dayton Council of Churches. Rev. W. 
A. Alspach, representing the Building 
Committee, brought a brief history of the 
congregation, and a presentation of in- 
formation on the newly erected building. 
The Young People’s Choir sang most 
beautifully the anthem “The Lord is My 
Shepherd”. A worshiper commented, “The 
figure of Christ in the beautiful Good 
Shepherd window back of the choir sud- 
denly became strangely alive.” Miss 
Blanche Stimmel sang a solo number, 
“Open the Gates of the Temple”. Scrip- 
ture was read and prayer offered by Rev. 
Arthur Beisheim, of Bluffton, O. Dr, H. J. 
Christman spoke on the subject, “Tem- 
ple Building”. The Christian Endeavor 
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service at 6.30 P. M. was in charge of 
Mr. Robert Diller, of Central Seminary, 
and Rey. George Gaiser, of West Alex- 
andria, spoke on “Beginning the Christian 
Life.” The evening services brought to a 
close a most wonderful day, as Rev. W. A. 
Alspach, pastor of Hale Memorial Re- 
formed Chureh, spoke on the subject, 
“Crowning the Christ”. Monday evening 
Children’s Division Night was in the in- 
terest of the children and their parents 
and teachers and Dr. Geo. Longaker, of 
Miamisburg, spoke. Tuesday evening Dr. 
W. W. Foust, of Xenia, spoke on “The 
Lure of the Sky Line”, in which he 
presented a challenge to the youth of the 
congregaton as they faced the future with 
larger opportunities and greater responsi- 
bilities in their Church life. Dr. George 
Stibitz, of Central Seminary, was the 
speaker at our prayer service on Wednes- 
day evening, speaking on the subject 
“God’s Church”, Following the address 
members of the congregation took part in 
an old-fashioned prayer service, offering 
prayers of thanksgiving and of praise 
unto our gracious Heavenly Father. Dr. 
L. W. Stolte, of Seeond Church, Dayton, 
was the speaker on Thursday, Adult Divi- 
sion Night, and brought a stirring chal- 
lenge to the adults, and especially to 
those holding offices in the Church and 
Chureh School. Much unlike the ordinary 
Chureh, the people of Pleasant Valley 
crowded the Church on Friday evening, 
Missionary Night. The members of the 
G. M. G. presented the pageant, “Serving 
Two Masters’, and this was followed by 
a soul-stirring address by Rev. Ward 
Hartman. Though no plans for an offer- 
ing had been previously made, the folks 
present desired to share with those Chris: 
tian friends on the mission field and an 
offering was taken for Foreign Missions, 
again most specifically showing the true 
Christian spirit and generosity of the 
folks of Pleasant Valley. Dr. F. W. Leich, 
of Central Seminary, preached on Sunday 
morning, Mar. 18, on the subject, “My 
House, the House of Prayer”. During this 
service Daniel George Veith, Rev. Mr. 
Veith’s second son and third child, was 
dedicated to God in Holy Baptism, thus 
giving more cause for rejoicing in this 
double dedication service. Dr. H. W. Wer- 
necke, of Central Seminary, brought the 
closing message Sunday evening, on the 
subject, “Continuing to Build”. During 
this week of wonderful services there has 
been great cause for rejoicing on the part 
of the pastor and people. Both feel greatly 
indebted to all those who have given of 
their prayers, time, and money in the in- 
terest of God’s work in this community. 
Pastor and people feel that this is but 
the beginning of great things to be done 
through the power and to the glory of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. It is a notable fact 
that God’s people have made it possible to 
build thus far without debt. True, much 
yet remams to be done. Equipment so 
badly needed must be purchased, but 
this must wait until funds are available, 
we know that this work is the will of Al- 
mighty God and He will provide for His 
people, for we know His arm is not short- 
ened nor His love diminished, and the 
gates of Hell shall not prevail against His 
Church. Praise God, from Whom all 
blessings flow. 


“OLD MAN DEPRESSION” 


Our energetic, far-sighted President has 
undertaken the gigantic task of killing the 
miserable wretch, by injecting into his vile 
body the poison of Co-operative Codes, It 
is obviously the duty of us each and every 
one to enlist under his “Blue Eagle” stand- 
ard. It is only in this way that relief can 
come to the dependents of the 30,000,000 
unemployed. It is pleasant to note that 
the “Old Man’s” legs are beginning to trem- 
ble. We hope and pray that his complete 
collapse will come soon, Most of the min- 
isters have had a good share of privations 
as a result of his reign, Many of the 
Churches have been obliged to cut their 
pastor’s salaries and the “cuts” have been 
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uncomplainingly accepted and some have 
voluntarily shared the burdens of their 
Churches, With the return of work and 
better wages, they should not be overlook- 
ed. Salaries should be restored at the 
earliest possible moment. “The laborer is 
worthy of his hire,’ is as applicable to the 
minister as it is to other branches of sery- 
ice. Church officials should take the initia- 
tive in this matter and not force the neces- 
sity upon the pastors to do so, The rise in 
prices affects him just as much as it does 
others. He must needs “obtain things, hon- 
est in the sight of all men,” or disgrace the 
cause. DO NOT OVERLOOK YOUR 
FAITHFUL FRIEND, THE PASTOR. — 
Dr, Alfred Humphries, in P, M, Journal, 


A TEN-POINT CODE CALL TO THE 
CONVERTED 


Summary of Convocation Address on Occa- 
sion of the Opening of the 34th Year of 
the Biblical Seminary in New York 


By President Wilbert W. White 


My message is summarily comprehended 
in the exhortation of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which is: Instead of being 1% 
to 5% Christian, go on to 10% and then 
to 20% and so on and on and on to 100%. 

As we proceed, let us keep in mind the 
tree growing, the river flowing and the 
automobile going. “The path of the just 
is as the dawning light that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.’ Paul 
challenges us by: “I presson to the goal.” 

Here is the code-eall: 


I. Stand planted in the Liberty of the 
Gospel. (Galatians 5:1.) 
II. Progress in the Knowledge 

Gospel. (2 Peter 3:18.) 
Grow in the Grace of the 

(2 Peter 3:18.) 

. Show the Greater Works 
Gospel. (John 14:12.) 

V. Go on in THE WAY of the Gospel. 

(1 John 2:6.) 

VI. “Behold your God.” “Practice pure 
religion.” (Isaiah 40; James 1.) 

. “Ts Christ divided?” “Stand fast in 
one spirit.” (1 Cor. 1; Phil. 1.) 

. “Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good.” (1 Thes. 5:21.) 
IX, “Let your forbearance be known to 
all men.” (Philippians 4:5.) 

X. “Receive ye the Holy Spirit.” (John 

20:22.) 

These ten points may be comprehended 
in two words, viz.: Grow and Go. The last 
five in terms of the automobile on the way 
might be stated thus: Keep to the pave- 
ment; Obey traffic rules; Drive the ulti- 
mate car; Attend to lubrication; Use 
ESSE for locomotion. 


of the 


1a ie Gospel. 
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MISSION HOUSE 


Spring vacation begins Thursday, Mar. 
29, and will extend through Wednesday, 
April 4th. This affords students and 
faculty members a short period of rest 
before the final wind-up of the school 
year. 

Three more programs are scheduled for 
the coneluding weeks of this term. One 
is by the Campus Players, whose produe- 
tion is entitled “The Importance of Being 
Earnest”. The second is an _ operetta, 
“Miss Cherryblossom”, to be given by the 
Mission House Chorus. The east of char- 
acters of the operetta includes Esther 
Stuebbe as Miss Cherryblossom and Helen 
Strassburger as Jessica Vanderpool; also 
the following soloists: Henry Meier, Ron- 
ald Mauk, Philip Weiss, Gordon Robinson, 
Karl Traeger, and Harold Hoopman. The 
third and last program is Handel’s “Mes- 
siah”. This is to be rendered by members 
of the Mission House Chorus, the Trouba- 
dours, and Immanuel and Oostburg choirs. 
Soloists for the “Messiah” are Miss Mar- 
garet Bade and Mrs, Thelma Diettrich, of 
Plymouth, soprano; Miss Helen Nott, of 
Milwaukee, alto; Mr. Henry Krannendonk, 
of Oostburg, tenor; and Mr. Gordon Rob- 
inson, Mission House, and Mr. Leonard 
Krannendonk, Oostburg, bass. Mrs. Elsi 
Behlert Bauer, of our Musie Department, 
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Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U.S., Lancaster, Pa. 


RrEv. Gro, W. Ricwarps, D.D., L.L.D., 
President 
offers a 
SUMMER COURSE 
in 


CHURCH MUSIC 


To be taught by 


Harry A. SYKES, Mus.D., F.A.G.O. 

July 9 to 14, inclusive. 

The fee of $25 will cover board, and 
tuition. 

The Course is designed for Directors of 
Choirs, Organists, and those desiring to or- 
ganize Senior, Intermediate and Junior Choirs. 
Choir Vocal Methods will be stressed. Chureh 
Organ Playing will be exemplified. 


room 


Write to the Seminary for an outline of the 
Course, addressing 


REGISTRAR, Summer Church Musie Course. 


is in charge. We are looking forward to 
a fine rendition of this wonderful oratorio 
by the great composer. 

—Paul Grosshuesch 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Superintendent 

The Catechetical Class was examined on 
Thursday,.Mar. 22, 1934, and the result 
proved very satisfactory. The class of 16 
were confirmed on Palm Sunday. They 
are as follows: Bernice Bower, St. Luke’s, 
Philadelphia; Emma Duncan, Messiah, 
Philadelphia; Emma Fisher, Hains-Yocum, 
Wernersville; Frederick Galen, St. Paul’s, 
Fleetwood; Laura Heim, St. John’s, Sha- 
mokin; Jeanne Lienhard, St. John’s, Bow- 
manstown; Louise Lutz, Trinity, Tama- 
qua; Robert Morrison, St. James’, Mans- 
dale; Arlene Rhoads, Hains, Wernersville; 
Elias Stiely, Bethany, Womelsdorf; Rob- 
ert Strockbine, Zion, Ashland; Ellsworth 
Tempest, Grace, Mahanoy City; Robert 
Wagner, Salem, Shamokin; Helen Went- 
zel, Olivet, Mt. Penn, Reading; Arthur 
Wrightstone, Trinity, Palmyra; Rodney 
Zellers, Bethany, Womelsdorf. 

The Camp Fire Girls gave a play on 
Wednesday, Mar. 21, which portrayed the 
spirit of their work. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Managers and Ladies’ Visiting 
and Advisory Committee will be held on 
Thursday, Apr. 5. 


REFORMED CHURCH HOME FOR THE 
AGED, WYNCOTE, PA. 

Rev. Charles B. Alspach, D.D., Supt 

Mrs. Mary I Eddleman, who was a guest 
in our Home until lung trouble developed, 
passed to her eternal home on Mar. 13. 
She was a member of the First Reformed 
Chureh, Philadelphia, and all through her 
residence of almost 4 years in Hamburg, 
Pa., they cared for her faithfully both in 
a spiritual and material way. 

We are pleased to report that our 26 
guests are in their usual health and that 
things are moving along nicely in the 
Home. All are waiting for Miss Spring 
to come and remain with them so that 
they will have an opportunity of enjoying 
their beautiful lawn again. 

We have accepted of the invitation of 
the Wanamaker Store to be their guests 
to tea and a splendid entertainment on 
the afternoon of April 5. A large bus has 
been engaged for the trip. This will make 
our fourth annual visit to the store, and 
it is one of the great days in our annual 
calendar. 

Our program for the month of April for 
our Sunday afternoon services is as fol- 
lows: April 1, Communion in St. Paul’s 
Chureh, Fort Washington, Rev. Ralph Hol- 
land, pastor; April 8, Rev. John M. Her- 
zog; April 15, Rev. Aaron R. Tosh; April 
22, Rev. L. H. Jongewaard, pastor Roslyn 
Presbyterian Church; April 29, Rev. Wal- 
ter K. Beattie. 
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Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE STONE ROLLED AWAY 

Text, Luke 24:2, “And they found the 
stone rolled away from the tomb.” 

Saint Mark tells us in his gospel, that 
when the sabbath was past, Mary Magda- 
lene and Mary the mother of James, and 
Salome, bought spices, that they might 
come and anoint the body of Jesus. And 
very early on the first day of the week, 
they came to the tomb when the sun was 
risen. And they were saying among them- 
selves, “Who shall roll us away the stone 
from the door of the tomb?” And looking 
up, they saw that the stone was rolled 
back, for it was exceeding great. 

As these women went along to the tomb 
of Jesus with spices to complete the work 
of anointing His body, with mingled love 
and sorrow in their hearts, they thought 
of the great stone which had been rolled 
over the entrance to the grave of Jesus. 
They had seen how great the stone was 
and what a task it had been to put it in 
place. They felt that they would not have 
the strength or the power to roll it away 
and began to be troubled about it, asking 
one another, “Who shall roll us away the 
stone from the door of the tomb?” 

But fortunately they went ahead, and 
when they reached the tomb they saw 
that the stone had been rolled away and 
they could enter the tomb. But when they 
looked in the tomb was empty, the body 
of Jesus was not there. Something greater 
than rolling the stone away had taken 
place, but they were not yet aware of 
what had become of the body of Jesus. 
This information had to be given them by 
an angel, who said, “Why seek ye the liv- 
ing among the dead? He is not here, but 
is risen: remember how he spake unto you 
when he was yet in Galilee, saying that 
the Son of man must be delivered up into 
the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, 
and the third day rise again.” 

It was a wonderful thing to find the 
stone rolled away, but it was more wonder- 
ful to find that Jesus had risen and was 
alive for evermore. That is probably one 
reason why we have eggs on Easter as an 
emblem of the resurrection. The little 
chick in the egg might wonder how it 
could get out—who would take the stone 
away. But by that wonderful power of 
instinct which God has given it the chick 
begins to peck away at its prison house 
and soon comes forth a live and active 
little creature. The power to roll away 
the stone, to overcome the difficulty is on 
the inside, as it was when Jesus came 
forth from the tomb on Easter morning 
bringing life and immortality to light. 

Two little birds had a nest in the bushes 
in the back of the garden. Amy found 
the nest. It had four speckled eggs in it. 
One day, after she had been away for some 
time, she ran into the garden to take a 
peep at the speckled eggs. Instead of the 
beautiful eggs, there were only broken, 
empty shells. “Oh!” she said, picking out 
the pieces, “the beautiful eggs are all 
spoiled and broken.” “No, Amy,” said her 
brother, “they are not spoiled; the best 
part of them has taken wings and flown 
away.” So it is in death; the body left 
behind is only an empty shell, while the 
spirit, the better part, has taken wings 
and flown away. 

There is a great lesson for us in the 
question on the lips of the women, “Who 
shall roll us away the stone?” And in 


the fact that as they went on they found 


the stone rolled away. It is often like- 
wise in our difficulties and obstacles in 
life. Many of us ask, “Who shall roll us 
away the stone?” and often find that, as 
we go forward, the stone has been rolled 
away. 

Some time ago some friends took us on 
a trip to Pittsburgh. When we got into 
the Allegheny Mountains we frequently 
saw ahead of us, as we went along the 
highway stretching before us for miles, a 
steep mountain which seemed to obstruct 
our way. We went on and on toward the 
mountain, and when we arrived there we 
found that the highway followed a natural 
pass through the mountain, and we went 
on and soon left the mountain behind. 
The stone which seemed so formidable had 
been rolled away. 

I have often had experiences of a sim- 
ilar character in life, and who has not? 
Sometimes difficulties arose which seemed 
like a stone wall. and I knew not what to 
do, or how to oversome the difficulty. But 
I asked God for help. He rolled the stone 
away and opened a door in the wall 
through which I could safely pass. 

Many incidents are recorded in the Bible 
and in other literature which show how 
God rolls away stones that are in the way 
of progress and victory. In fact, the pro- 
gress of civilization is but the rolling 
away of one stone after another, and the 
removal or conquest of one obstacle after 
another. 


A beautiful Easter story comes to us 
from history. We are told that, in 1799, 
when the armies of Napoleon were sweep- 
ing over the continent of Europe, Massena, 
one of his generals, with an army of eigh- 
teen thousand men, suddenly appeared on 
the heights above the little town of Feld- 
kirk, on the frontier of Austria. It was 
Easter Day, and as the morning sun glit- 
tered upon the weapons of the French, 
the town council hastily assembled to con- 
sult what was to be done. Should a depu- 
tation be sent to Massena with the keys 
of the town and an entreaty for mercy, or 
should they attempt resistance? Then the 
old dean of the Church stood up and said, 
“This is Easter Day. We have been count- 
ing on our strength, and that fails. This 
is the day of our Lord’s resurrection. Let 
us ring the bells and have service as usual, 
and leave the matter in God’s hands. We 
know only our weakness and not the power 
of God.” 


Then all at once from three or four 
Church towers the bells began to chime 
joyous peals in honor of the resurrection, 
and the streets were filled with worshipers 
hastening to the house of God. The French 
heard with alarm the sudden clangor of joy 
bells, and concluded that the Austrian 
army had arrived in the night to relieve the 
place. Massena soon broke up his camp, 
and before the bells had ceased ringing not 
a Frenchman was to be seen. God had 
rolled away the stone in a wonderful way 
as the people put their trust in Him. 

In the city of London a “lion sermon” is 
preached every year in the Church of St. 
Catherine Cree. More than two centuries 
and a half ago Sir John Gaynor was Lord 
Mayor of London. He was a great tray- 
eller, and while in Asia, going through a 
desert place, he found himself face to face 
with a great, strong, fierce-looking lion. 
He was all alone, for the rest of his com- 
pany had gone on ahead. He was a good 
man and a Christian, and knew that if he 
was to be saved God alone could help him. 
He thought of Daniel, and how God had 
kept him safe in the lion’s den and so right 
there in the middle of the path he fell 


down upon his knees and asked God to 
take care of him and save him from the 
dreadful lion. When he had finished his 
prayer and opened his eyes, he was all 
alone. The lion was gone. He never saw 
it again, and rising from his knees he went 
forward and joined the company from 
which he had been separated. He set 
apart a sum of money so that gifts could 
be given to the poor people on the six- 
teenth day of October, and that a sermon 
should be preached which would tell the 
story of God’s great care and of the power 
of prayer. 

Some stones we can roll away ourselves, 
but some only God can roll away. 


CHRIST’S WORDS 


He spoke of grass and wind and rain 
And fig-trees and fair weather; 

And made it His delight to bring 
Heaven and earth together. 


He spoke of lilies, corn and vines, 
The sparrow and the raven; 
And words so natural yet so wise 
Were on men’s hearts engraven. 
—T. T. Lynch, in Baptist Times. 


William Lyon Phelps perpetrates this in 
“Scribners”’: “TI have discovered that the flu 
is both affirmative and negative. Some- 
times the Eyes have it and sometimes the 
Nose.” 


Mary Ann Humanizes 
a Ph. D. 
By William C. Rittenhouse 


Minister St. John’s Reformed Church 
Williamsport, Pa. 
(Copyright by the Author) 


(Continued from last week) 


In a blue mist the professor saw the 
room packed with people. Lumbermen, 
farmers, women, boys, girls, children, babes 
in arms, and several dogs furtively hiding 
under the pews. As they slowly moved up 
the aisle he saw the Church was handsome- 
ly decorated with gloriously colored au- 
tumn leaves. He heard the young woman 
organist, with most diligent seriousness, 
grinding out the wedding march with all 
volume possible. As they stopped before 
the clergyman they waited for the music 
to cease, but it did not. The organist was 
going to do her part and she did it vali- 
antly, continuing until the last note was 
sounded triumphantly. Then, with flushed 
face and nervous hands she began another 
classic number in a somewhat more sub- 
dued tone. 

As the clergyman, necessarily with a 
loud voice, began reading the service, the 
audience rose as one body. Someone step- 
ped on a dog’s tail which produced the 
reaction of a doleful howl. Several babies 
began to ery and their mothers hastily en- 
deavored to quiet them, but the ceremony 
proceeded. That was faultless and im- 
pressive. At the close of the ceremony the 
professor mechanically kissed his wife, 
and they began to walk toward the door. 
The organist jubilantly wheezed out an- 
other rendition of the wedding march. The 
doctor and his wife followed, the audience 
continuing to stand respectfully until their 
departure. ; 

Once the wedding party was outside the 
door, bedlam broke loose. All rushed out, 


and as the bridal party entered their car — 
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they were showered with rice by a group 
of beaming young girls. 

During the ceremony, some louts had dee- 
orated the car handsomely with lumber- 
man’s old boots, shoes, and empty beef 
cans, which bumped and rattled merrily 
over the stones as the car sped for the 
cabin, but which was quickly slowed down 
after several severe jolts. 

All, excepting the professor, animatedly 
discussed the success of the wedding. The 
professor’s part in the conversation was 
limited to “yes” and “no.” As an enthusi- 
astie bridegroom he was a “dud.” He was 
too deeply engaged in trying to solve the 
mystery of the success of the wedding and 
the possibility of Mary Ann having a weak 
mentality. The wedding was too success- 
ful. 

A quick and thorough review of Mary 
Ann’s conduct and conversation showed it 
had been carefully planned as a surprise. 
She never had said the wedding was to 
take place in the city; she said it was to 
be a Church wedding, and it was. Not 
for a moment had he thought of the wed- 
ding taking place in the little country 
Church, until the mother had suggested 
it. That was part of the plot. And as to 
the invitations, he felt perfectly sure Mary 
Ann knew very well the firm was out of 
existence when she ordered them. He 
could not, however, explain the reason 
why his letters to his friends had not been 
answered. Mary Ann had nothing to do 
with them. “Unusual” Mary Ann, evi- 
dently was somewhat of a joker, and he 
began to realize that her remark about 
how “romantic it would be to have a 
hearse at the door after the wedding” was 
deliberately spoken to tease him. There 
was nothing wrong with Mary Ann’s men- 
tality, and he actually believed that if a 
hearse had been at the door after the cere- 
mony, Mary Ann would have rejoiced, be- 
cause it would have given her friends an 
opportunity to speak of the wedding as 
most remarkably “unusual,” and thus add 
another item to the long list of “unusual” 
things credited to Mary Ann by her “dear 
friends,” and which afforded them so much 
interesting conversation at afternoon 
“teas,” functions which she abominated. 

Mary Ann was unusual, but the profes- 
sor began to feel supremely happy that 
Mary Ann was now his wife. 

As they neared the cabin the professor 
took his wife’s hand and said, “My dear, 
that was a wonderfully successful wed- 
ding, but there are some things which need 
explanation.” 

“Leave that to me,” the doctor demand- 
ed, “V’ll go into the psychology of the 
whole affair.” 

As they entered the cabin Mary Ann 
began to issue orders. “Professor, I am 
your ‘rib,’ and ‘the twilight of your free- 
dom has come.’ You and Father will please 
sit on the porch while mother and I pre- 
pare the wedding dinner. Please do not 
become impatient, and be sure to come 
promptly when you are called. Meals 
hereafter will be served on time—when it 
is possible.” 

That last phrase produced a_ pleasant 
reaction in the professor. Mary Ann would 
be his “rib,” and she could be his “back- 
bone” if she desired, but he knew Mary 
Ann would bring no twilight into his life. 

As the dinner preparations were pro- 
gressing, the doctor explained the psy- 
chology of the successful wedding. 

“It is, probably, not necessary for me 
to explain what is obvious. This wedding 
was carefully planned. You were pur- 
posively misled up to the time mother sug- 
gested the wedding take place in the 
mountain Church. We never intended to 
have the wedding anywhere else. It was 
Mary Ann’s wish that, so far as possible, 
you were to be kept in ignorance of the 


details. Two phychological laws entered 
into it: The law of association and the 
law of memory. I shall discuss them in 
order. 


“Years ago, my father owned large tracts 


of timberland in this section, including 
the ground on which this cabin stands, and 
I might as well tell you now, I own about 
fifteen thousand acres of mountain land 
surrounding this cabin. At present, it is 
worth about two or three dollars an acre. 
Fifty or sixty years from now it may be 
worth anywhere from two to four hun- 
dred dollars an acre, so you and Mary Ann 
had better hold on to it for the welfare 
of your children. 

“However, I would advise you not to be 
too sure about this tract making your chil- 
dren very wealthy in their middle age. I 
have a belief the social order in this coun- 
try, fifty or sixty years hence, will not 
permit a man to hold so large a tract sim- 
ply to make his descendants wealthy. We 
have had plenty of that already, and I 
cannot see that the country has been espe- 
cially benefited by it. Personally, I be- 
lieve the State has a vested interest in 
this land. 

“T pay a comparatively small tax on the 
land. Adjoining my land are State for- 
ests with fire-wardens. I benefit by that, 
as the wardens inform me of fires on my 
land, and, at times, they must fight fires 
on my land to prevent them spreading to 
State forests. Of course, I reimburse them 
for their work. Besides that, all these 
little farms on my land are leased to the 
tenants on what are, practically, life-leases. 
The rent they pay is not over ten dollars 
a year, but all are under obligations to 
watch for fires and fight them as soon as 
they break out. 

“Now you may think I am very liberal, 
but it is not liberality, it is good busi- 
ness. A forest fire extinguished before it 
has made much headway saves me thou- 
sands of future dollars. Figuring that way, 
these tenants, by the number of fires they 
have extinguished in the past, have paid 
me a very high rental. 

“With the exception of paying the taxes 
and keeping down forest fires, I do not 
do a thing to increase the wealth of this 
land. God does that. My posterity may 
reap richly where I have sown scantily. 
To me, it does not seem like a square deal 
with my brethren, the public. This world 
belongs to its Creator and the Creator 
wants the resources of this world used for 
the benefit of all His children; not a few 
families who, by bequest or opportunity, 
may have come into possession of them. 
It seems to me also from the way things 
are going in our country, that a good many 
people are beginning to think that way. 

“T know some of my views are taboo 
among most men of wealth, but you know 
I have a taboo smasher right in my home. 


“T could have continued in the lumber 
business, buying new tracts when this one 
was cut, but a few months after my 
father’s death, which occurred shortly after 
I had graduated from college, I was com- 
pelled to undergo a very critical operation. 
That experience with the surgeons, doctors 
and nurses, was a revelation to me. I 
was tremendously impressed with the 
great service ‘the doctors, surgeons and 
nurses were rendering humanity. I learn- 
ed of the great future of the profession, 
and before I was discharged from the hos- 
pital I had definitely decided to become a 
surgeon. 


“T left my brothers to finish the lumber- 
ing operation. The one, who was super- 
intendent, was almost instantly killed by 
a falling tree. The other brother is living 
and spends most of his time in Europe, 
pleasure seeking. I have not seen him for 
several years. 


“T had ample means for my professional 
education, and I spent the greater part of 
it on my training. For the first five years 
of my practice I spent a month, each year, 
studying and operating in some European 
hospital. 

“One summer day, when I was in my 
senior medical year, while I was visiting 
in the lumber camp, a group of young col- 
lege women came to our camp and asked 
permission to camp for two weeks by the 
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Evangelical Synod in 
American Protestantism 
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32 pages and cover, 
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Prof. Schneider deals with the 
various influences which trans- 
formed the evangelizing Church 
of the *48ers into the almost ex- 
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pond. Their tent stood where this cabin 
stands. We had not begun to cut this sec- 
tion, and for several acres about this cabin 
the timber is still virgin timber. 

“To make a long story short, the next 
summer one of these young ladies came 
up to inspect the little Church in which 
you were married. It was new then. 
Farmers were occupying the cleared sites 
which were suitable for farms, and one 
of their first needs was a Church. I built 
it for them. 

“The young woman was greatly pleased, 
and she took my hand and said, “Isn’t this 
a dear of a Church. Wouldn’t it be nice 
for us to be married here,” and we were. 
We brought up a camping outfit, estab- 
lished it on the old camp-ground here, and 
spent the summer on this spot. Now you 
understand why Mary Ann desired to be 
married in the Church where her parents 
were married.” 

The professor understood perfectly, and 
he wished he and Mary Ann could spend 
their honeymoon as the doctor and his 
wife had spent it, and he thought that if 
Mary Ann was queer, she was not entirely 
responsible for her queerness, and that if 
the world had more “queer” people like 
the doctor and Mary Ann it would be 
better off. 

“Now, as for the law of memory,” con- 
tinued the doctor, “you know the memory 
is known to play remarkable tricks on a 
man at times; something psychologists can- 
not explain satisfactorily. For instance, 
the momentary forgetting of things which 
it would seem impossible to forget.” The 
professor understood, but he knew perfect- 
ly well why the memory played tricks on 
aman. “Well, a short time ago my mem- 
ory played one of those tricks on me. I 
put the letters you gave me, at the train, 
in my pocket. When I arrived at the city 
I hurried to the hospital and forgot to 
mail them. Here they are,” and the doctor 
handed the professor his five letters. 

“You have a well-trained memory,” com- 
mented the professor. “It forgets when 
it should forget and remembers when it 
should remember. I am deeply indebted 
to you for your forgetfulness. I presume, 
however, that I am fairly correct when I 
say that the power of suggestion, on the 
part of one of your near relatives, had 
considerable to do with that trick, and 
that Mary Ann forgot that she sent her 
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order for the invitations to a firm which 
had gone out of business.” 
The doctor laughed and was about to WHEN SHADOWS COME Puzzle Box 
‘inner chimes floated upon their cars, Both | Z.Seemed to me I was far away, 
rose promptly and entered the dining-room I had Jost myself that summer day; ANSWERS TO—MAKE 7 WORDS OUS 
Bore ae : 2 : The village near by had gone from OF 21, No. 8 
Another of the many surprises greeted Slane 
the professor. The table was beautifully : 4 ; 1. Often-times 
decorated and arranged for a course din- For apa & back road, to me quite 2. Tabulate 
ner. Such it was indeed, with roast tur- . 3. Fandango 
key as the meat entre’. Mary Ann acted 4. Ineurring 


as waitress. How the mother and daugh- 
ter had prepared the meal, so that it could 
be served within a little more than an 
hour after their return, always remained a 
mystery to him. The dinner throughout 
was a jolly affair. 

(To Be Continued Next Week) 


Wife: “My husband has no bad habits 
whatsoever. He never drinks, and he 
spends all his evenings at home. Why, he 
doesn’t even belong to a elub.” 

Friend: “Does he smoke?” 

Wife: “Only in moderation. He likes 
a cigar after he has had a good dinner, 
but I don’t suppose he smokes two cigars 
a month.”—The Progressive Grocer. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


HELPING OUR CHILDREN GROW UP 
Helen Gregg Green 


“Do you know,” complained little Mrs. 
Mowbray, “I bought Freddie a new bicy- 
cle, one I really couldn’t afford, so that 
he would be our family errand boy, and 
particularly so he could go to the village 
post office to collect the mail for our 
roomers, but now that the novelty of it 
has worn off he sulks every time I men- 
tion an errand or the mail.” 

“But, my dear,” Aunt Emmy Lou ex- 
postulated, “why don’t you make him 
feel his responsibility? Now that he has 
lost his father, why don’t you impress 
upon him that he’s the ‘big man,’ the 
head of the house? And that there are 
duties you expect him to take upon his 
young shoulders?” 

“Oh,” wearily sighed Freddie’s mother, 
“such strict discipline takes too much 
out of me. He'll change in time, I sup- 
pose. But just now he never does any of 
those little courteous things his father 
always did for me. In fact, he doesn’t 
even pick up his own clothes after he 
has dressed.” 

“Excuse me if I seem a little em- 
phatic, my dear, but if to discipline a 
thoughtless, unmanly young son takes 
too much out of you, what will a self- 
ish grown man with no sense of re 
sponsibilities do to you and others?” 
There was enough of a twinkle in Aunt 
Emmy Lou’s eyes to belie the bit of a 
sting the question held. 

“Aunt Emmy Lou,” said Mrs. Mow- 
bray, thoughtfully, after a little more 
conversation, “it’s fine to have you to 
help me and to be interested in my prob- 
lems. I guess I needed to be awakened 
to my duties; I had been thinking only 
of Freddie’s. After all, life is a pro- 
foundly real thing and helping a healthy, 
growing boy to realize his responsibili- 
ties is the realest job I can have. I have 
been evading this. But I won’t any 
more.” And as if eager to get at her task 
the mother hurried away, with a very 
happy light in her eyes. 

A few months later Aunt Emmy Lou 
said to me, “Have you seen our new 
paper boy?” 

“You mean Freddie Mowbray, 
rides a bicycle?” I asked. 

“The very one,’ answered Aunt ®m- 
my Lou. “Well, he has an advertise- 
ment in the paper. ‘Do you need a de- 
pendable errand boy? Give me the job!’ ” 

“T guess you are responsible for the 
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To lose one’s self, in a quite new 
way 

Adventure fine, as I found that day. 

The pines I so loved put me all 
right, 

Then on I went, with my home in 
plain sight. 


Oft in our reck’nings we plan many 
things, 

With hope and love the very heart 
sings; 

When shadows come—and we can’t 


see our way— 
Our Guide leads us on to endless 
day. 


—Elizabeth W. Fry 


growing up that Freddie has been doing,” 
I remarked. 

“No, it’s his mother who has grown 
up. You see, she had always coddled 
Freddie—made all his decisions for him. 
She, herself, admitted that she hadn’t 
stimulated his initiative or encouraged 
his sense of responsibility. Yet it was 
not the thought of her negligence that 
made her unhappy, but its consequences. 
But I wish you might see her now. She 
looks so young and happy and speaks of 
‘my son’ with great pride, and he cer- 
tainly has developed remarkably since 
she took this new attitude toward him.” 

This is only one example of encourag- 
ing and expecting a child to mature and 
accept his share in the responsibilities 
of life. As parents we must stop follow- 
ing the lines of least resistance, we must 
wake up to the realization that our chil- 
dren need to be prepared to meet the 
shadows of life as well as the sunshine; 
otherwise, we are interfering with their 
development. Incidentally, our children 
will respect us more for encouraging and 
stimulating the growing-up process. It’s 
something in which they take pride and 
pleasure. And a boy or girl will develop 
character much faster when it is under- 
stood that a parent looks for co-opera- 
tion than when treated as “Mother’s lit- 
tle darling.” 


“The habits of life fixed in the kinder- 
garten will seldom disappear. If we can 
develop in our children in kindergarten 
age, thoroughgoing habits of neatness, 
honesty, courtesy, and open-mindedness, 
we can makea new civilization.’”—Arthur 
E. Morgan, President, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Free publicity literature on the kin- 
dergarten may be obtained for use in any 
effort to secure a public school kinder- 
garten. Write to the National Kinder- 
garten Association, 8 West Fortieth 
Street, New York. 


THE NEGLIGIBLE GROOM 

Mother: “What are you playing, chil- 
dren?” 

Betty: “Weddings, mummy. I’m 
bride and Mary is the bridesmaid.” 

Mother: “But you have no bridegroom.” 

Betty: “I know; this is just a small 
wedding.” 


the 


THE PASTOR SAYS: 


Editors are queer critters. Often 
what a writer thinks should be pub- 
lished is ditched; and when he feels 
sure an article will be ditched, it is 
published. —Now and Then 


5. Carpet-bag 
6. Germantown 
7. Adaptable 


BEHEAD THE MISSING WORDS, No. 32 


1. He was a decided —, but the 
brushed him aside and conducted (2 
off) to a seat. 

Though they went to the fields to 
off) to a seat. 

gathering; in fact, it seemed to be (2 


to 


off) empty gesture. 

3. That he was guilty of was prov- 
en beyond all But, because he 
had a young (3 off) he was 


pardoned. 
4. They refused to him from the 
terms of the (2 off) In fact, 
they insisted that he could meet his 
obligation with 


5. He was gathering some when an 
pierced his hat. Of course he 
had quite a (2 off) with the 


fellow who shot it. 
6. We this place, the Moslem said, 
and we do not anyone ‘to enter 
unless they bend very (2 off) 2 
For him the day was as he 
marched in the with a painful 
wound on his 
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RICE PARTY FOR BOWLING 
GREEN 


A “rice party” for the students of Bowl- 
ing Green Academy, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, was given Tuesday evening, Feb. 
27, by the Primary, Junior, and Intermedi- 
ate Departments of the Christ Church 
School, Elizabethtown, Pa. In order that 
it might be a truly big party the boys and 
girls of these three departments invited 
the members of both the Sunday School 
and the Chureh to join them in being 
hosts and hostesses to their far away 
guests, the Negro boys and girls in Bowl- 
ing Green. Instead of following the usual 
custom of having refreshments at a party, 
each person attending was requested to 
bring a pound of rice. So well was the 
party attended that about 150 pounds of 
rice were contributed. This rice was sent 
to Bowling Green Academy. 


This party was given only after careful 
planning by teachers and pupils. On the 
fourth Sunday preceding the party Miss 
Thelma Ruth, a teacher in the Primary 
Department, told each department about 
the work done at Bowling Green Academy 
as she had learned it from Miss Wolfe, 
a teacher in the Academy, with whom Miss 
Ruth is personally acquainted. The next 
Sunday the Junior and Intermediate De- 
partments reviewed the information given 
them and then decided to make this an- 
other of their missionary projects. A com- 
mittee of children was appointed.. During 
the week this committee, with the super- 
intendent, Miss Maude Reese, made plans 
for the party. The following Sunday the 
committee reported to the departments 
the final arrangements. The children 
themselves interviewed those who were to 
participate on the program. The climax 
of the preparation for the party was 
reached on the Sunday immediately pre- 
ceding the party, when the superintendent 
read a letter written by Mrs. Wolfe and 
published sometime ago in the “Messen- 
ger’. The program at the party was an- 
nounced by Francis Olweiler, one of the 
boys of the Junior Department. After 
Miss Reese explained the purpose of the 
party, Miss Ruth again told about the 
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work done at the Academy. Following 
this Miss Anna Reese and her elass of girls 
presented an original sketeh which por- 
trayed Negro life. The audience enjoyed 
the thought of the sketch, the originality 
of the girls, and the “spirituals” they sang. 
Miss Sara Poorman read an interesting 
Negro story, “Andrew’s Religion’’, assisted 
by Miss Edna Barnes who sang several 
Negro spirituals related to the story. Rev. 
L. C. T. Miller gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on the southern Negro, with the aid 
of slides obtained from the State Library. 
At intervals during the lecture the entire 
party joined in the singing of Negro songs 
thrown on the screen. The party was fit- 
tingly closed with a prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Miller. 
—A. Ruth Gise. 


A GREAT IDEA 
“Mummie, if I were a magician, I would 
turn everything into chocolates.” 
“But you could not eat so many choco- 
lates.” 
“T could. I should turn myself into an 
elephant.”—Lustige Blaetter. 


The Family Altar 


By the Rev. Roland L. Rupp 


HELP FOR THE WEEK OF APRIL 2-8 


Memory Verse: “Suffer the little chil- 
dren, and forbid them not, to come unto 
Me: for to such belongeth the kingdom of 
heaven.” Matt. 19:14. 


Theme: “The Child and the Kingdom.” 


Memory Hymn: “Jesus, and Shall It 
Ever Be” (378). 


Monday: The Child and the Kingdom 
Matt. 18:1-6; 19:13-15 

“To such belongeth the kingdom of 
heaven.” The cynical man of the world 
does not believe in the kingdom of God. 
The materialistic, calculating, ruthless, 
hard-as-nails profit seeker has no faith in 
that kingdom. The opportunist politician, 
the munition manufacturer, the hot-headed 
nationalist, all those who call themselves 
“practical men,” have no genuine faith in 
that kingdom. Their kingdoms are the 
kingdoms of this earth. They regard the 
kingdom of God as a “mere ideal,” “an im- 
practical dream,” a fancy of the visionary. 
Well, as yet the kingdom is a dream. It 
is a vision. It is an ideal. For this very 
reason it has appeal, and value, and power. 
Faith in it is difficult. Only the simple, 
confident, enthusiastic faith of the child 
can grasp it. Only an utter trust in God, 
in man, in right, such as that of the child, 
can realize it. 

Prayer: Give us the unconditioned faith 
of the child, O Father. Make us mindful 
of our capacity to trust Thee utterly and 
constantly alert to the infinite opportuni- 
ties we have to serve Thy family with the 
spirit of the Christ. Amen. 


Tuesday: The Worth of a Child 
Matt. 18:7-14 


What is the worth of a child? What 
price do you set upon him? With what 
measurements do you arrive at his value? 
Ask the real mother what is the price of 
her child. Ask those who are dedicated 
in every generation to the mission of mak- 
ing the lot of the child easier, his life 
surer, his opportunity more abundant. Ask 
him who has unlimited faith in human per- 
sonality, knowing that faith is the divine 
hand which unlocks the doors and releases 
the spiritual forces which lead to creative 
lives. Ask that Jesus who “set a child in 
the midst” and said, “Of such is the king- 
dom of God.” Ask God, the Father of 
every member of the human family. These 
can tell us the value of a child. But their 
answers will be spoken in a language which 
this world does not yet understand. 


Prayer: Teach us, O God, the supreme 
values of the world. History and our own 
experiences condemn us for building the 
temple of life so frequently upon sand. 
Give us vision and insight to treasure that 
which is dear to Thee. Amen. 


Wednesday: Safeguarding the Child 
Exodus 2:1-10 

The child is a helpless human. God has 
placed him into the hands of adults. He 
is at the mercy of adults. They can do 
with him as they please. They can make 
his way hard or pleasant—so very hard or 
so very pleasant. So far in history the 
way of the child has been hard indeed. It 


still is. Untaught parents make his way 
hard. Unsympathetic teachers make his 


way hard. Unenlightened Churches make 
his way hard. Employers of child labor, 
creators and perpetuators of slums, ex- 
ploiters of the poor, war-makers, barbarian 
communities—these are the enslavers, the 
robbers and the murderers of childhood. 
Safeguarding the child has not yet become 
a passion with most of us. With few, if 
with any, has it become a science. The 
child of the world calls loudly for intelli- 
gent friends and courageous champions— 
and for a new civilization. 

Prayer: Frequently, Thou God of infinite 
love, we find our hearts cold, bereft of in- 
telligence, devoid of that tender humanity 
for which we hunger in our better mo- 
ments. Forgive us these unspeakable sins, 
and build us up in Thy spirit. Amen. 


Thursday: Make the World Safe for 
Childhood 
Zechariah 8:1 


“Make the world safe for childhood’— 
how? The physician who makes his work 
a labor of love can answer that question. 
The intelligent social welfare worker can 
answer it. The educator who knows the 
mind, the ways, and the needs of child- 
hood can answer it. Those parents who 
regard child-rearing as the noblest of all 
tasks know the answer. The modern 
teacher of religion, the teacher of the 
kingdom, of God’s Fatherhood and human 
brotherhood, he knows how the world may 
be made safe for childhood. The answer 
is easy. The execution of the answer is 
most difficult. Yet that execution is the 
task of the Chureh of Christ. Make God 
sovereign in life. Build the structure of 
society upon the Sermon on the Mount. 
Take Jesus altogether seriously. Enthrone 
love as the mightiest force in the human 


e 
THE NATION’S NEED 


What do we need to keep the nation 
whole, 
To guard the pillars of the State? 
We need 
fine audacities of 
deeds; 
The homely old integrities of soul; 
The swift temerities that take the 
part 
Of outcast right—the wisdom of the 
heart; 
Brave hopes that Mammon never can 
detain, 
Nor sully with his gainless clutch 
for gain. 


The honest 


We need the Cromwell fire to make 
us feel 
The common burden and the pub- 
lic trust 
To be a thing as sacred and august 
As the white vigil where the angels 
kneel. 
We need the faith to go a path un- 
trod, 
The power to be alone and vote with 
God. 


—Edwin Markham, in ‘Friends 
Intelligencer” 


heart. Do this, and the world will be safe 
for childhood. 

Prayer: “Dear Lord and Father of man- 
kind, forgive our feverish ways.” Teach 
us the simplicity of Thy way, the suffi 
ciency of Thy love, the saving power of 
obedience to Thy will. Amen, 


Friday: A Child Serving 
II Kings 5:1-7 

Children are servants. The boy who 
shares his lunch with his pet dog, the girl 
who surreptitiously sneaks a piece of meat 
from the refrigerator for a hungry kitten 
at the back door, not only gives promise 
of sympathy and understanding of human 
need in the future but is already a real 
servant. The presence of a child in the 
home brings to hosts of parents each day 
a sense of spiritual responsibility to the 
Church and the community. That same 
presence saves many parents from the di- 
vorce courts, and gives to others a genu- 
ine sense of the love of God. The child 
may be taught and inspired to be a beau- 
tiful servant in the home for an over- 
worked mother or for an invalid brother 
or sister. Then also, the instinctive in- 
sight and native trust of the child teach 
us adults the meaning of mature religious 
faith. 

Prayer: Eternal God and Father, Thou 
to whom every man is infinitely dear, make 
us tender like Thine own heart, trustful 
as a little child, loving as Jesus, Thy best 
Son. Amen, 


Saturday: A Child in the Temple 
I Samuel 3:1-9 


“A child in the temple!” That is where 
the child should be—every child. Every 
last child upon earth should be privileged 
to spend a good portion of time in the 
temple. If parents more fully understood, 
if ministers and teachers of religion had 
a deeper understanding of the spiritual 
nature of childhood, children would spend 
more time in the temple of worship. The 
child, so infinitely plastic, formative, re- 
ceptive, responsive—the temple of God, 
where beauty, solemnity, reverence and 
worship reign, where God is brooding over 
personalities, bidding for their hearts— 
these should be intelligently dealt with. 
Parents, bring your children to the tem- 
ple, into the presence of God; expose them 
to those creative forces which are more 
regnant here than elsewhere, let them be 
gripped by God and consecrated by Him. 

Prayer: Pour out Thy Spirit upon the 
Church, Heavenly Father, until men are 
gripped by Thee, until they feel Thy 
power, understand Thy truth and know 
how to discover Thy will for every occa- 
sion and be obedient unto it. Amen. 


Sunday: The Birth of Christ 
Luke 2:8-16 

The story of the birth of Christ is one 
of the most beautiful ever written. In 
this story the folk-lore of the ages reaches 
its most magnificent consummation—it is 
lifted into the realms of pure religion. 
Poetry, drama, legendary accretions—you 
say. Why, of course! But, as Prof. Bundy 
beautifully answers: “It is of relatively 
few men in the world’s history that such 
things have been told; of still fewer have 
such things been believed.” The form and 
content of the Christmas story proclaim 
with rare eloquence the influence and 
power which the adult Jesus wielded in the 
first century of the Christian era. Clearly 
the birth of Jesus is the first event in 
human history. That we deny to Him 
now the significance which He had to the 
gospel writers we cannot deny. That is 
the supreme apostacy of the Church. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, Lord of heaven 
and earth,*for the Eternal Christ. We 
praise Thee for His life, we rejoice in His 
power. We pray Thee, give us the faith 
to surrender our wills unto Him. O God, 
inspire us to permit Him to command us on 
every occasion. Amen, 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The annual meeting of the Board of 
Foreign Missions was held in the Schaff 
Building, Philadelphia, March 6-7, 1934. 
In connection with the Board meeting, on 
Tuesday evening in Miller Hall, there was 
held a beautiful Memorial service in honor 
of Rey. Allen R. Bartholomew, D.D. The 
devotional portion of the service, which 
was in charge of the officers of the Board, 
was taken from the Missionary Hymnal 
compiled by Dr. Bartholomew. Addresses 
were made by Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, secre- 
tary of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, representing the international mission- 
ary contacts of Dr. Bartholomew, and by 
Dr. F. C. Seitz, representing the pastors 
of the Reformed Church. Brief tributes 
were rendered by Mrs. L. L. Anewalt for 
the Woman’s Missionary Society, Rev. J. 
Frank Bucher for the missionaries, and 
Dr. Paul S. Leinbach for the fellow-work- 
ers of the Schaff Building. 


This meeting of the Board was a very 
serious and critical one. The members of 
the Board were called upon to deliberate 
on problems and resolve situations of 
which they would have been happy to be 
relieved. It is to be doubted whether there 
ever was a meeting of the Board when 
the Board so reluctantly and so sorrow- 
fully and so resolutely took such decisive 
unanimous actions. All realized that the 
day of side-stepping unpleasant situations 
was at an end. The only thing to do was 
courageously: to face the facts. Had it 
been within its power, the Board would 
have gladly altered the facts. But there 
they were, plain and unmistakable in their 
reality. 


The financial report of the treasurer re- 
vealed the sad fact that the receipts of 
the Board were $63,000 less last year than 
the year before. The Board is doing its 
utmost to balance its budget this year 
and there are indications which give prom- 
ise of being able to do so. An encourag- 
ing note was the fact that on Jan. 1 the 
debt of the Board was $317,401.21 and on 
Mar. 1 it had been reduced to $310,906.82. 
The largest mission deficit is in Japan, 
amounting to $45,699.32. It was decided 
that $1,000 a month should be paid on back 
salaries in Japan and that all moneys con- 
tributed to indebtedness should be applied 
to our interest-bearing obligations. 


There was also cause for encouragement 
in the interest which is being shown in 
the plan for the reduction of the debt. A 
number of large gifts have already been 
received and others have been promised. 
More inquiries concerning annuities have 
been received in the past month than for 
the past two years. There is genuine con- 
cern in the Church that the debt of the 
Board should be quickly eliminated. 


The board was very happy in having as 
its guest at this meeting the Rey. F. A. 
Goetsch, associate secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Evangelical 
Synod of North America. He addressed 
the Board, bringing the greeting of his 
Board, describing its work in India and 
Honduras, expressing the joy with which 
their missionary folk were looking for- 
ward to joining their forces with ours. 
The secretary of our Board has been in- 
vited to attend the annual meeting of 
the Evangelical Board in May. Out of 
these fraternal visits will evolve plans for 
a merged mission work. 


The greater portion of the time of the 
Board was spent in struggling with the 
crushing and disheartening effect upon our 
three missions of the crippling reduction 
in the income of the Board. In addition 
to this, the whole meeting of the Board 
was permeated with a poignant sense of 
sorrow occasioned by the serious and hope- 
less illness of Miss Mary E. Schneder, mis- 
sionary teacher in Miyagi College. Every 
member of the Board felt this as a per- 
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sonal affliction; but we were made strong- 
er by the testimony of the strength of her 
faith and her quiet courage, and made 
better by the contemplation of the devo- 
tion of her life. 

3y far the most difficult and distressing 
task the Board was compelled to perform 
was planning for the reduction of the per- 
sonnel of our mission in Japan. Against 
its will the Board was driven to vote for 
the retirement of three evangelistic mis- 
sionaries, the elimination of four teachers 
in Miyagi College and the release of two 
families and a single teacher from North 
Japan College—a total of twelve. This is 
the most disastrous action ever placed on 
the minutes of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Reformed Church. However, 
with our present income it is the only hope 
of saving the work we have. Would to 
God that the Church may yet make it pos- 
sible to rescind and wipe out this action 
through increased offerings within the 
next three months. 

The action of the China Mission in re- 
ply to the action of the Board in reducing 
its already inadequate budget was at once 
magnificent and a humiliating thing to con- 
template. They heroically took a 40 per 
cent cut right through their whole work. 
What this means to our Chinese brethren 
and our missionaries with families is a 
sad story. The mission says frankly that 
they can do this this year and still main- 
tain the essentials of the work, but that 
another year it will be utterly impossible. 

The Board confirmed the action of its 
Executive Committee in deciding that, if 
more funds are not available by the end 
of the school year in June, the American 
School for Boys in Baghdad shall be dis- 
continued. 

Please note. These plans for reducing 
our work are made. They cannot be put 
into immediate effect without unthinkable 
and unworthy injustice. The Board will 
meet again in June at Cleveland. If the 
receipts of the Board by that time show 
a decrease over last year, these plans must 
be put into execution—and execution is 
the right word for that event. The Church 
still has the time, if she has the will, to 
save all of our mission work intact, crip- 
pled but alive. 

We talk too much about retrenchment. 
These are not days to retrench but to en- 
trench, to dig in and say to the onrushing 
hosts of retreatism and defeatism, “They 
shall not pass.” And may God save the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Reform- 
ed Church from another such a meeting. 


A. V. Casselman, Secretary. 


Dr. John M. G. Darms, Secretary 


One more Chapter—Loysburg Charge at 
Millerstown, Pa..—the Rey. George Dillin- 
ger, pastor. The four officers are drafted 
from the following professions: teacher, 
farmer, machinist. That makes a happy 
combination of the thinker, the worker 
and the mechanic. These supplement each 
other beautifully and should make a fine 
combination of leadership. President J. 


Mrs. 
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Upward of 230,000 workers in the auto- 
motive industry will receive increased 
wages and shorter hours by Mar. 31, if 
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H. Benner, the teacher, will prove a strong 
leader and inspire the men to action. We 
welcome this new chapter into our growing 
fellowship. 


President George L. Omwake, of Ursinus 
College, who is also president of the local 
Chapter of the League, reports that the 
“local Chapter at Collegeville is doing fine- 
ly.” Of course, that would be expected 
under his fine leadership and with a group 
residing in an educational and progressive 
community. 

Almost 800 letters have gone forward 
this week, inviting the pastors of the 
Church to study the operation of the 
League and the advisability of organizing 
a Chapter after Easter. When one has a 
chapter of the League, the question “what 
to do with the men won to the Church at 
Easter-time,” is quickly and rightly solved. 
Turn them over to the Men’s League for 
further nurture and fellowship. 

The League’s Eastern Synodical Com- 
mittee met in Second Church, Reading, 
Pa., on Monday, Mar. 19, 2.30 P. M. Un- 
happily, the energetic chairman, Rey. Chas. 
Freeman, could not be present, as he 
is still confined to the hospital at Allen- 
town, Pa. However, like a good general 
and leader, he made every preparation 
for this important Synodical Committee, 
which is forging ahead in League Leader- 
ship. Chairman Freeman stated: “I want 
to see all of the enthusiastic and energetic 
friends of the League at the meeting. We 
are now getting somewhere with our work 
in Eastern Synod.” 

An attractive card presenting “What 
the League Does” and stating its pur- 
poses and conditions of membership, is 
available at the office gratis. Almost 1,000 
copies have been sent out this last week. 
Send in your order. 

This is “Work Time” for all our laymen 
in the League. They should now stress 
Evangelism, one of the three great prin- 
ciples of the League, and assist their pas- 
tor and consistory in bringing the men in- 
to the Lenten services and to the Easter 
Communion, and make personal efforts to 
win those men, still standing on the side- 
lines, to Christ and the Church. A cor- 
porate Communion on Easter would create 
a closer bond of fellowship among the 
men of the League and of the Church. 


The Chapter at Bath, Pa., always ere- 
atively active and original in its planning, 
recently held a banquet at which 50 mem- 
bers and guests were present, with ad- 
dresses by Dr. Wotring, Rev. Mr. Falstik 
of the U. B. Church, and Rev. Mark R. 
Wagner, of Richland, Pa. A happy re- 
sponse was given by the Rev. Reginald H. 
Helffrich, who succeeds his departed father 
as pastor. He closed with the statement 
that “the League was one of the dearest 
organizations to the heart of his deceased 
father, who originally sponsored it.” 


At the Laymen’s Mass Meeting, arrang- 
ed by the local committee headed by Chas. 
B, Adams and held in Second Church, 
Reading, Pa., on Monday, Mar. 19, the 
following were speakers: John H. Sensen- 
bach, of Bath, Pa., who spoke on “The 
Laymen’s Point of View on a Program for 
Men in Our Church,” and Dr. Homer §S, 
May, of Wilkes-Barre, who gave the 
“Pastor’s Point of View.” 


AFTER EASTER—WHAT? 
ORGANIZE A CHAPTER! 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Henry W. Elson 
a eo => 0 — 0 | 


plans announced Mar. 13 by Henry Ford 


‘and the National Automobile Chamber of 


Commerce are carried out. Mr. Ford has 
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announced that he had restored the $5-a- 
day minimum wage to 47,000 of the 70,000 
persons employed in his plants. 

The national capital during the past 
several weeks has been in the midst of its 
worst epidemic of measles since 1921. In 
one week health officials reported 555 
cases, among whom was the President’s 
granddaughter. 

Richard Washburn Child, former United 
States Ambassador to Italy, sailed Mar. 14 
for the State Department to learn the 
international economie views of the 
European governments. 

The gift of a large sum by a New York 
philanthropist who stipulated that his 
name be withheld to enable two young 
physicians from each of the 21 Latin- 
American countries, including Puerto 
Rico, to spend a year of post-graduate 
training in the United States hospitals, 
has been announced. 

Charging that the use of the army to 
carry the air-mail was unfair to both 
the air lines whose contracts were can- 
celled and the personnel of the Army Air 
Corps, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh declined 
Mar. 14 in a telegram to Secretary of War 
Dern to serve on the committee named to 
study the army’s operation of the air- 
mail. The aviator had been requested to 
join Orville Wright, Clarence Chamber- 
lin and 5 army officers in the investiga- 
tion. Mr. Chamberlin accepted, but Mr. 
Wright declined on grounds of ill health. 


The United States gunboat Fulton of 
the South China patrol was destroyed by 
fire Mar. 14 near Hongkong, but the 187 
men of the crew were rescued. 

More than 250 persons were killed and 
at least 1,000 injured when 7 tons of 
dynamite on a freight train blew up at 
the port of La Libertad, 22 miles from San 
Salvador. 


President Roosevelt met his first major 
legislative defeat Mar. 14 when the Sen- 
ate rejected the St. Lawrence seaway 
treaty by a vote of 46 for 42 against. A 
two-thirds majority was necessary. 

President Roosevelt Mar. 15 excluded 
from future government contracts any and 
all corporations or persons that do not 
actually certify compliance with the codes 
of fair competition for their industries. 


The development of a vaccine powerful 
enough to protect mice against from 1,000 
to 1,000,000 doses of the virus of the type 
of encephalitis, commonly known as sleep- 
ing sickness, that broke out in St. Louis 
last summer, has been announced by the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search. 


Several British officials and 2,000 na- 


tives were slain at Kashgar, Mar. 16, on™ 


the western border of China. This was 
the outcome of a rebellion of the Tungan 
natives against the forces of the newly 
proclaimed “independent government.” 


The British Post Office is expecting a 
new record surplus of between 12,000,000 
pounds and 14,000,000 pounds for the 
financial year ending shortly. 


The Rev. Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, 
leader of the Oxford Group, arrived in 
New York Mar. 16 with 53 members of 
his international group who met later with 
followers here and then on to Canada. 

As head of the Irish Government, 
Eamon De Valera sent greetings to the 
Irish in America on the eve of St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. In his. message he said work 
is being created for thousands, factories 
are being built and mills are reopening. 
He also declared that the slums are soon 
to be razed in the cities of Ireland. 

The State of Maine will observe the 
25th anniversary on Apr. 6 of the dis- 
covery of the North Pole by Admiral Rob- 
ert E. Peary, a native of Maine. 

President and Mrs. Roosevelt cele- 
brated their 29th wedding anniversary 
Mar. 17. Mrs. Roosevelt had just returned 
from Puerto Rico. 

The Palazzo Venezia agreements were 
signed Mar. 17 by Premier Benito Musso- 


lini of Italy, Chancellor Engelbert Doll- 
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NEW BOOKS 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN LITERATURE AND RELIGION 
By HALForp E. Luccock 


Every page calls for comment—your own comment! You will underscore, agree, 
disagree, assent and deny—but you will never forget! Reading this book, 
you understand your contradictory age as never before. 


Price, $2.00 


AMERICA’S SOCIAL MORALITY 
By JAMES H. TUFTS 


A Revealing analysis of American social life. Shows very clearly how our current 
morality has been formed by our reactions to such modern problems as Leisure, 
Race-prejudice, Marriage, Business, Politics, Gangs, Prohibition, Gambling and 
many other problems. 

Protessor Tufts is not only an outstanding social philosopher but a writer of 
an easy and graceful style. In this book he tells how we behave as a group 
and why. He makes clear what our group moral standing is, how it developed 
during the years of our national life, and what its social consequences are in 
everyday relationships. He discusses in illuminating detail the various specific 
problems which affect our current social morality. 


Price, $3.00, postpaid. 
RUSSIA CHALLENGES RELIGION 


By GEORGE MECKLENBURG 


The author has made three visits to Russia and this notable book is based on 
what he saw there. 


Dr. Mecklenburg is pastor of a Church located in the heart of the city of Minne- 
apolis. He has perhaps the largest Sunday evening audiences in America. 
The Sunday evening sermons are often repeated on Monday evenings. 

He was stirred and challenged by what he saw in Russia and feels very definitely 
that the Church must become more active and more interested in preaching a 
dynamic gospel or it will lose out in other parts of the world just as it did in 
Russia. 

Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


SERMONS FOR EVERYDAY LIVING 
By ALBERT W. BEAVEN 


In a comprehensive understanding of human life, in tender-hearted sympathy 
for its verplexities, in deep convictions of the value of the Christian way and 
in humble reverence for and devoted loyalty to the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, this volume of sermons exhibits not only good preaching but also 
the personality of the preacher. ...In some (of the sermons) there are depths 
of tenderness almost overpowering in appeal; others reveal a sympathetic grasp 
of difficulties both moral and intellectual in the life of contemporary youth; 
while still others challenge us to discover and to accept the power of a cross- 
bearing life. 

. 1 Price, $1.00. 
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fuss of Austria, and Premier Julius Goem- 
boes of Hungary. The agreements consist 
of 3 protocols, pledged to consult when 
one sees it necessary. Help in trade is 
promised. It is expected that these coun- 
tries will act as a single unit in all inter- 
national discussions, and will make for 
peace in Europe. 

The War Department ordered the army 
to resume carrying the air-mail on 8 routes 
Mar. 19, after the week’s halt. 

Deportation of undesirable aliens in- 
earcerated in Ohio penal institutions has 
been ordered by Governor George White. 
This is done with a view to reducing the 
prison population and the cost of operat- 
ing the institutions. 

Spokesmen for the 21 standard railway 
unions rejected Mar. 17 the request of the 
200 Class I railroads for continuation of 
the 10% wage deduction for 10 months 
beyond its expiration on June 30, 1934. 


Dr. Francis Preston Venable, noted 
chemist of North Carolina, died at Rich- 
mond, Va., Mar. 17, aged 77. He was a 
former president of North Carolina Uni- 
versity. 

A message from President Roosevelt 
commemorating the 97th anniversary of 
the birth of Grover Cleveland was read 
Mar. 18 at radio observances in which 
Dr. John H. Finley and Dr, Harold Willis 
Dodds, president of Princeton University, 
paid tribute to the achievements and char- 
acter of the former President. 


The MeDuffie bill, providing for com- 
plete independence of the Philippine 
Islands in from 12 to 14 years, passed 
the House of Representatives Mar. 19 by 
acclamation. It now goes to the Senate, 
and President Roosevelt is prepared to 
sign it as soon as it is passed. 


Going contrary to the publie advice of 
Secretary Morgenthau, the House passed 
the Dies Silver Purchase Bill Mar, 19 by 
a vote of 257 to 112. It happened to be 
the 74th anniversary of William Jennings 
Bryan’s birth. Speaker Rainey, 20 Repub- 
licans, mostly Westerners, and all 5 
Farmer-Labor members aided in passage 
of the measure, which required, under 
rules suspension, a two-thirds majority. 

Despite the order of the Post Office 
Department that all air-mail contracts be 
abrogated as of Feb. 19, and the subse- 
quent grounding of the Army Air Corps 
on Mar. 10, the commercial air-mail fliers 
of the nation continued to fly letters and 
packages by finding that the law did not 
bar the practice. The loads of some com- 
mercial companies have jumped 120% 
since Mar. 10, 

Statistics made public Mar. 19 by the 
New York State Board of Health revealed 
that the State death rate from alcoholism 
for January was 38.1 to 100,000 of popula- 
tion. This, it was said, was the lowest 
point in 12 years. 

A bill for setting up 12 credit banks, 
one in each Federal Reserve District, for 
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the relief of “the medium-size man in in- 
dustry and commerce,” was transmitted 
to the Senate and House Mar. 19 by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The initial capital of the 
banks would be $140,000,000 plus the 
amount realized by the sale of preferred 
stock. 

According to Chairman Jesse H. Jones, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
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loans are being repaid at $3,000,000 a day 
rate. He estimates that the total coming 
back for the current fiscal year would be 
$725,000,000. 

The Columbia Broadeasting System 
medal for distinguished contribution to 
radio was awarded to Rear Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Byrd during a broadcast from the 
expedition on Mar. 31, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Sunday after Easter. April 8, 1934 
The CHILD AND THE KINGDOM 


Matthew 18:1-6, 12-14; 19:13-15 
Golden Text: Suffer the little children, 
and forbid them not, to come unto Me: 
for to such belongeth the kingdom of 
heaven. Matthew 19:14. 


Lesson Outline: 1. Jesus and the Child. 
2. The Home and the Child. 8. The World 
and the Child. 


One of the few bright spots in the dark 
picture of our Lord’s passion and death 
is formed by the children in the Temple, 
who eried hosanna’s to the Son of David. 
It seem that only they welcomed the 
Master when He made His last entry into 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. That proud 
capital of the Jews spurned its gracious 
king, who came with salvation for all its 
people. Not a single citizen opened his 
heart or his home to Jesus. At night, He 
sought rest and refuge in the sheltering 
home of His friends in Bethany. His 
“triumphant entry” had been a failure. 
Even the spontaneous tribute of the chil- 
dren was resented and condemned by the 
scornful priests and scribes. They “were 
filled with indignation,” when they heard 
them erying aloud in the Temple, “God 
save the Son of David” (Matthew 21: 
15, 16). 

In Mark’s version of our lesson we read 
that Jesus, too, was “filled with indigna- 
tion,” not, indeed, by the conduct of lit- 
tle children, but by those who sought to 
prevent them from coming close to Him 
(Mark 10:13-16). Very rarely does the 
gospel narrative suggest that Jesus was 
moved to anger, but this is one of those 
few instances. His heart was stirred to 
its depth in mingled pain and anger by 
the utter blindness and folly of men, even 
His own disciples, in their attitude toward 
children. 

These two episodes graphically illustrate 
our topic, The Child and the Kingdom. 
They portray the relation of Jesus to chil- 
dren, which touches the very foundation 
of the Kingdom of God. For opposite 
reasons, He and His enemies were filled 
with indignation. Even so ought we to be 
moved and stirred by all that checks or 
mars the spiritual and moral welfare of 
the young, whether it be in the Church 
or outside of it, in the home and in the 
social order. And even so His words and 
example should inspire us to a more in- 
telligent and devoted service in their be- 
half. Certainly, nothing will so retard the 
coming of the Kingdom as the withhold- 
ing of its full privileges from the chil- 
dren. Nothing will more surely speed its 
coming than to suffer them to come unto 
Him. 

I, Jesus and the Child. Our study be- 
gins with the unseemly strife of the dis- 
ciples about greatness. It took place after 
the transfiguration, and may have been 
caused by the apparent favor the Master 
had shown to three of His followers. So 
they were quarelling about their respec- 
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tive place and power in the Kingdom. 
Who, really, was the greatest? 

Then Jesus gave them a striking object- 
lesson in true greatness. He settled their 
dispute by setting a little child in the 
midst of them, as a pattern of greatness 
in the Kingdom of Heaven. His estimate 
of childhood, His solemn warnings against 
stumbling blocks (vy. 6), and His tender 
allusion to the precious value of “these 
little ones” to the Father in heaven (vs. 
12-14) glow with a meaning that men 
have never yet fully fathomed. Neither 
His first disciples, nor the subsequent 
ages. 

There was nothing novel in the strife 
of the disciples. Their question, Who is 
the Greatest? is as old as our race. It 
voices the selfish ambitions and aspira- 
tions of the natural heart of man. We 
hear it today in every sphere of life, 
national and international. We may hear 
it in our own hearts. And it always leads 
to strife. It is a contentious question. It 
is fought out, rather than thought out. 
It is the source of rivalry and enmity. 
It creates factions and divisions among 
men. 

Jesus’ answer to this old question was 
new. He presented a child to His aston- 
ished disciples, as a model of true great- 
ness. Men measured greatness by riches, 
wisdom or strength: They envied and 
emulated the millionaires, the philoso- 
phers, and the conquerors. Croesus, Plato, 
and Alexander were their ideals. But chil- 
dren were poor, ignorant, and weak; mor- 
sels of littleness, not models of greatness. 
And the disciples shared these false 
ideals. In their strife about greatness, 
they, too, were thinking of worldly honors. 
They sought places of prominence and 
power in the Kingdom founded by Jesus. 

And this answer of Jesus is as eternally 
true, as it was, then, new. Children are 
the greatest in the sight of God. They 
represent the true type of discipleship. 
“To such belongeth the Kingdom of God.” 
The very essence of a childlike spirit is 
found in love, trust, and obedience. It is 
the warmth and depth of children’s love, 
the uncaleulating sincerity of their trust, 
the unquestioning loyalty of their devo- 
tion that mark the spirit of a child. A 
cynical, skeptical, calculating child would 
be a monstrosity. 

These fundamental traits of normal 
childhood are also the marks of true dis- 
cipleship and of genuine Christian man- 
hood. Only in the spirit of a little child 
can men find and enter the Kingdom. Only 
as the loving, trustful, obedient chil- 
dren of their heavenly Father ean they 
inherit the blessings of the Kingdom and 
assume its responsibilities. It is the echild- 
hearted who seek and find the salvation 
that: Christ proffers to all. 

Our lesson contains another incident, 
similar to the first (19:13-15). Jesus was 
in Perea, and mothers brought their chil- 
dren to Him for His blessing. But the 
blundering disciples interfered, showing 
again how imperfectly they understood 
Him. They rebuked the eager mothers, 
thinking, doubtless, that the Master had 
far more imvortant work to dn, than 


blessing little. children. Evidently His 
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estimate of the importance of the ocea- 
sion differed totally from theirs. He wel- 
comed the children, and blessed them. 

In these two significant episodes, then, 
we may see the Master’s attitude toward 
children, and His estimate of them. He 
loves them, and wants them near Him. 
His Kingdom belongs to them, and to all 
who have kept or regained the childlike 
spirit. He utters solemn warnings against 
giving offense to even “one of these little 
ones,” and earnest exhortations to suffer 
them to come unto Him. 

Here we must find the keynote of our 
attitude toward childhood and youth, of 
our estimate of their spiritual capacity; 
from Jesus, rather than from men who tell 
us that these little ones must first of all 
be “soundly converted” and saved from 
the wrath of God. Like the dull and blun- 
dering disciples, men still obstruct the 
children’s way to Jesus with man-made 
barriers. Too much and too long we have 
neglected those whom our Lord set into 
the midst of His striving disciples. We 
have been disputing about many things, 
neglecting what is truly greatest. We 
have given most of our time and strength 
to the edification of adults, negleeting the 
children, whose lives are still fluid, and 
whose characters are still being formed. 
The world will never become Christian 


. until we take Christ’s word about children 


more seriously, and follow it more earnest- 
ly in our methods. 

II. The Home and the Child. But that 
requires the earnest and intelligent co-op- 
eration of the home. In our lesson it was 
the mothers who brought their children to 
Jesus for His blessing. Without the sup- 
port of parents, the Church can do but 
little for the children. 

The Gentile world in Jesus’ day had 
small regard for children. Even infanti- 
cide was not counted a crime. The Jews 
were far in advance in their attitude to- 
ward children. They were the pioneers in 
the religious teaching and training of the 
young. Jesus Himself grew up in the 
bosom of such a God-fearing Jewish fam- 
ily. There He inereased in wisdom and 
stature and favor with God and man, 

Today the relation of parents to chil- 
dren, and the responsibility of the home 
for character-training, are recognized and 
emphasized as never before. Modern psy- 
chology has given new sanction and sup- 
port to the teaching and example of Jesus. 

We know that life is given its bent and 
shape in childhood. The earliest years are 
by far the most important, and those 
plastic years, from the cradle to the 
school, belong mainly to the home. No- 
body else will ever have the same oppor- 
tunity as the parents to lead children to 
Christ. Others can help. They may, in 
some measure, atone for parental neglect 
or domestic folly. But to parents God 
gives the first opportunity and the great- 
est responsibility for the religious nurture 
of their children. 

Well, therefore, may Christian parents 
ponder our Golden Text. Does their home 
suffer little children to come to Jesus, or 
does it forbid them? Not, of course, in 
terms of verbal commandments or prohibi- 
tions. Few parents there are who do not 
urge their children to go to Church, or to 
attend Sunday School, and fewer still, 
who forbid or restrain them. But our 
question goes deeper than that. It econ- 
cerns the life and spirit of the home, in 
all its activities and expressions. That 
is the soil in which the young soul grows 
to maturity. Thence come its ideas and 
ideals, its habits and sentiments. If that 
soil is impregnated with the Spirit of 
Christ, the growing soul will bear the 
fruit of the Spirit. Not in a moment, as 
if by magic, but gradually and progres- 
sively, from bud and blossom to flower 
and fruit. 

Ill. The World and the Child. We meas- 
ure the quality of a family by its eare 
for the children. By that same Christian 
standard we ought to appraise the worth 
of a community, or of a nation. What 


makes a city truly great, or a conaaaaay 
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We know the answer of politicians and 
bankers, of business and industry. We 
also know Jesus’ answer. Who is right? 

Let us recognize, gratefully, that gradu- 
ally the human and divine rights of little 
children are being acknowledged by men. 
We see it in our public schools, and in 
the numerous agencies for the physical 
and moral welfare of boys and girls. We 
see it in the playground movement, and 
in legislation that forbids the commercial 
exploitation of children in business and 
industry. Thus, in many ways, we are to- 
day translating into constructive and ere- 
ative efforts the Master’s divine estimate 
of the greatness of little children. 

But, with it all, ours is still a hard and 
bitter world for these little ones. They 
still suffer grievous wrongs from human 
ignorance and indifference. They are still 
the innocent and defenseless victims of 
greed and lust. Perhaps no single feature 
of our modern life does more harm to the 
young than the moving pictures that daily 
corrupt the imagination of millions of 
them. Will the Christian Church suffer 
this poisoning of the wells of life to go 
on forever? The Catholic Church has just 
taken a decisive, and most commendable, 
action in this matter. Their example 
should have many followers. 

It is not enough for us, who care for 
the spiritual welfare of our children, to 
make our hearts and homes Christian. We 
must also take an intelligent interest in 
our community. We must see to it that 
this larger house in which we dwell is set, 
and kept, in decency and in order. We 
must oppose and destroy all that is a 
stumbling block to the children. We must 
aid and support all the forces and agen- 
cies that work for their physical and spir- 
itual welfare. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


April 8—The Place of Bible Study in 
Christian Living. Rom. 15:1-4. 


Just why does the study of the Bible 
make a difference in our lives? Do we 
gain anything by studying the Bible or 
do we miss anything by not: studying it? 
There are those who see no value in it, 
and consequently neglect the Bible almost, 
if not entirely. There are others who 
get very little good out of it, while still 
others get a great deal out of it. 

Much depends on how the Bible is 
studied. Many people do not know how to 
study it. To study any book or any sub- 
ject one must always go down to the 
roots, to the sources, to the first elements. 
The reason young people never become in- 
terested in some of the studies assigned 
to them is that they have never mastered 
or understood the primary or elementary 
principles of the subject. In our educa- 
tional system far more attention should be 
given to first principles of the subject. 
Master these and the rest of the subject 
becomes an easy matter. Now, here is one 
of the chief reasons why some folks are 
not interested in Bible study. They lack 
the proper preparation for an intelligent 
understanding of what they are supposed 
to study. As a consequence the whole 
thing becomes drudgery to them, it is a 
slavish effort, and they weary and tire of 
it. The slipshod manner in which some 
folks read and study the Bible is actually 
amazing. They have no more understand- 
ing of what they are doing than the Hot- 
tentot. They get a mere smattering of it 
and turn away disappointed. 

One of the first things we need to know 
. is what is the Bible? How did we get the 
Bible? What is the purpose of the Bible? 
What-does the Bible tell us? If we take 
up these questions we shall soon find that 
the Bible is a library of 66 books which 
have been bound together in one volume. 
We shall find that these books are grouped 
into two main parts, one known as the Old 
Testament, and the other as the New 
Testament. We shall also find that the 
Old Testament treats about the history 


of the Jewish race and the New Testa- 
ment about Jesus and the beginnings of 
the Christian Church. We shall also find 
that the Old Testament is divided up into 
books of the law, of Jewish history, of 
Hebrew poetry and sayings of the wise, 
and of the messages of the prophets. The 
New Testament is divided up into four 
narratives of the life of Jesus, the doings 
of the early apostles, and a number of 
letters written to newly founded Churches 
dealing with theological and_ practical 
problems. After one has acquired a bird’s- 
eye view of this general outline, then the 
various portions and books should be 
studied more in detail. It is not a good 
thing to try to read the Bible through 
from beginning to end. It is, however, 
advisable to read a book of the Bible 
through at one sitting so as to get a com- 
prehensive view of it. Then it must be 
studied in its several parts. Certain per- 
iods should now be studied which may 
mean taking up a number of books of the 
Bible at the same time. Then certain gov- 
erning ideas which are developed through 
the Bible should be traced and studied. 
Then certain characters need to be 
studied, their place in history and the 
things they stood for and the influence 
they wielded. There is almost no end to 
the variety of subjects which present 
themselves for study. 

There is history, there is poetry, there 
is prophecy, there is legend, there is folk 
lore, there are social customs, national 
policies, religious principles, theological 
questions, practical issues—all these furn- 
ish a rich field for the earnest Bible stu- 
dent. Then one can take up special pass- 
ages and study them exhaustively. 

The Bible is a handbook of religion. 
It is not a book-of science. It is the 
best kind of literature in the world, and 
in its language, its ideas and ideals it 
stands unsurpassed. It is the best seller. 
It is at once the most popular and the 
most neglected book in the world. It is 
the best known and the least understood 
of the world’s greatest literary produc- 
tions. No one in our day can be truly 
educated or be a high type Christian with- 
out a knowledge of the Bible. 


There is still another phase of Bible 
study which is highly significant. It is 
the devotional study of the Bible. The 
Bible is a guide book of devotion. Here 
are some of the great prayers, great 
hymns, great aspirations, great experi- 
ences and as we read and study these they 
become a part of ourselves. There is a 
peculiar spirit pervading the Bible and by 
studying it this spirit lays hold of our 
spirits. Here we have recorded the life of 
Jesus and as we enter deeply and sym- 
pathetically into the study of that life, 
our own lives are transformed by it. The 
Bible is the word of truth and of life 
and as we study truth, the truth becomes 
a vital part of us. The Bible should, there- 
fore, be a daily companion. We should 
make it a practice to read a portion of it 
every day. and should take sufficient time 
to study it as we would another good book. 
When once we get the key to this treas- 
ure house it will disclose to us many in- 
teresting things. If we find no interest 
in the Bible it is a sure sign that we have 
failed to understand or to grasp its mean- 
ing. In that case we must go into it a 
little deeper and then we shall discover 
its secrets. 


The Bible can change human lives be- 
cause it has changed them. There are 
some noble souls who have made the Bible 
a study for years and their whole outlook 
on life has changed. The word has be- 
come a lamp to their feet and a light to 
their path. They live by it. They have 
been enriched and ennobled and enabled 
by it. In it they find the truth, the way, 
the life. They hear God’s voice speaking 
to them, and they have an anchor that 
will hold. Wherever the Bible has gone, 
and where it has been read and studied 
it has changed civilization and transform- 
ed human lives. And it can do the same 
for you. 
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FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL 
COLLEGE 


The Hungarian Cross of Merit was con- 
ferred upon President Henry H. Apple, 
D.D., LL.D., at an interesting ceremony 
held Feb. 27 in Hensel Hall at Franklin 
and Marshall College. His excellency, 
John Pelenyi, Minister Extraordinary and 
Envoy Plenipotentiary of Hungary, made 
the presentation in a graceful address in 
which he expressed the appreciation of his 
government for the services rendered by 
Franklin and Marshall College in making 
possible a liberal education for over 100 
students of Hungarian birth. The award 
of this cross is made only to the highest 
dignitaries for exceptional services. The 
program has already been given in the 
“Messenger”. 

Other meetings were held in connection 
with this Hungarian Day on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday by the Hungarian 
Reformed Ministerial Association, which 
elected for its president, Prof. Alexander 
Toth, D.D., teacher of Hungarian History, 
Language, and Literature at Franklin and 
Marshall. 

The Student Christian Association 
conducted a Vocational Guidance Confer- 
ence Mar. 19-23. One day was devoted to 
each of the following professions: busi- 
education, law, medicine and the 
ministry. Lancaster alumni in the several 
professions were present to discuss dif- 
ferent problems with the students. The 
program arranged meetings in the Diag- 
nothian and Goethean Literary Society 


Halls, with an assembly each night, a 
prominent man in charge, Friday, March 
23, there was a _ general summing-up 


of the week’s work and Dr. John Hart, 
formerly of the Christian Association of 
the University of Pennsylvania, spoke 
at a student assembly in the morning, and 
met with students in the afternoon. 
This was the first vocational guidance con- 
ference undertaken by Franklin and Mar- 
shall. Prof. Charles D. Spotts and Dr. 
P. M. Harbold were the faculty advisors, 
and the committee in charge consisted of 
Everett E. Bostetter, chairman, Alvin F. 
Rupp, Walter J. Gyngell and George R. 
Dochat, all seniors. 

Announcement has been made of the 
conferring of honors upon seniors, three 
receiving the magna cum laude, and four 
the honor of cum laude. Those who will 
receive the magna cum laude honor are 
Harry D. Bauman, Meyersdale, Pa., B. S. 
course; Jack B. Frey, Lancaster, A. B. 
course, and William S. Tinny, Jr., Stras- 
burg, B.S. course. Those who will be 
awarded the cum laude honor are Arthur 
R. Clark, Wyomissing; Charles F. Hauer, 
Lancaster, and Charles W. Hock, all B.S. 
students, and J. Nevin Schaeffer, Jr., Lan- 
caster, A.B. student. 


The Franklin and Marshall wrestling 
team completed an undefeated season, 
scoring 239 points to 55 points by its nine 
opponents. It wrestled Johns Hopkins, 
West Point, Tufts, Lafayette, Ursinus, C. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U.S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. [t is conducted 
by the three (English) Bastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
ef three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
poe degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
ree. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 


REY. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories’ offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
aducation. Write for catalog. 


HENRY H. APPLE, D. D., LL. D., 
President. 


ee ete 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Sshools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
Providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 


FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 
Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


* The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


Joseph H. Apple, LL.D., 


President 
Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 
For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 
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The basketball team closed its season 
as runner up in the Eastern Pennsylvania 
Collegiate Basketball League, with Get- 
tysburg winning first place. F. and M. 
won eight and lost four in the League, 
being the only team to defeat Gettysburg. 

The Blue and White swimmers invaded 
New England for the first time in Frank- 
lin and Marshall sports, competing with 
Yale, Brown and Harvard, March 7, 8 and 
9. All three contests were lost, but Chalmers, 
F. and M., set a new Brown pool record 
in the 150 yard backstroke in 1.43 1/5, 
However, he was defeated in this event 
at Harvard by Captain Edwin Stowell, 
who set a new Harvard record of 1.40 
seconds. 


Y., Syracuse, Chicago and Gettys- 


CALL FOR THE SPECIAL MEETING 
OF THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES AUTHORIZED IN THE 
PLAN OF UNION 

The General Synod of the Reformed 

Church in the United States will convene 
in Special Session in the Eighth Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Tuesday, June 26 A. D., 
1934, at 10 A. M., to attend to the follow- 
ing items of business: 
ITEM I. (a) To receive the official report 
from the stated clerk of the General Synod 
of the actions taken by the Classes on the 
Plan of Union for the Evangelical Synod 
of North America and the Reformed 
Church in the United States. 

(b) To receive the official report from 
the Chairman of the Commission on Closer 
Relations and Church Union. 

(c) To take action on these preceding 
reports. 

ITEM II. To receive and take action on 
concise reports, requisite to the consumma- 
tion of the union, from the officers, boards, 
commissions, committees and agencies of 
the General Synod. 

ITEM III. To transact such other busi- 
ness aS may be necessary for consummat- 
ing the organic union of the two merging 
Churches. 

By order of the General Synod. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 15, 1934. 


Henry J. Christman, 
President. 
J. Rauch Stein, 
Stated Clerk. 

The foregoing Call for the Third Special 
Meeting of the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States is 
issued in accordance with the requirements 
of Art. 114 of the Constitution; the writ- 
ten request for the Special Meeting having 
been signed by the following 28 ministers 
and 10 elders: 

Ministers: George W. Richards, Charles 
E. Miller, A. E. Dahlmann, Jacob C. Leon- 
ard, Henry J. Christman, Melvin E. Beck, 
Wm. M. Dieffenderfer, George Grether, 
William E. Lampe, John Lentz, Frank H. 
Rupnow, Charles E. Schaeffer, J. Rauch 
Stein, Paul D. Yoder, Albert S. Bromer, 
A. V. Casselman, Paul S. Leinbach, Am- 
brose M. Schmidt, John M. G. Darms, Wil- 
liam F. DeLong, Conrad A. Hauser, John 
H. ‘Poorman, Henry I. Stahr, Eugene L. 
McLean, James W. Meminger, Frederick 


A. Rupley, Aaron R. Tosh, and Fred 
D. Wentzel. 
Elders: Reuben J. Butz, Emory L. 


Coblentz, John H. Eisenhauer, Walter M. 
Hand, William Klumb, J. Franklin Meyer, 
D. J. Snyder, Milton Warner, George W. 
Ziegler, Clarence E. Zimmerman. 


MISS COLUMBIA IS TURNING OFF 

Ministers know. They visit all sorts of 
homes under all sorts of conditions and, 
better than most other people, they know 
what is going on in ordinary households. 

Among other things they know that 
Miss Columbia is turning off the radio, 
that she is using it not more than half 
and probably not more than a fifth as 
much as she did a few years ago. It would 
seem that some other people must under- 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
15 colleges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four colleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work and helpful supervision, 
Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 


Outstanding Features: 


High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 


Summer Sessions: 
June 12 to July 21; July 24 to September 1 
For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 
Salisbury, N.C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 
A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg trains ministers, missionaries, religious 
directors and social workers, and offers also pre- 
medical, pre-law, pre-engineering, pre-journalism 
courses, and courses in business administration. 
Heidelberg insists upon high standards of scholar- 
ship, personal contact with mature teachers, an 
unmistakable Christian atmosphere and the minimum 
expense. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 
ey 
stand the fact—the manufacturers of radio 
sets and equipment, the broadcasting com- 
panies, the advertisers. If they do not, 
they are likely to learn it soon. 

What are the reasons for the defection? 
Folks will tell if they are asked. “Well, 
the novelty is gone and I no longer think 
so much of the radio as a modern marvel.” 
“The plague of static more than spoils the 
worth-while programs and has become, in 
fact, intolerable.” “The abominable mess 
of silly stuff and horrid noise, forming an 
astonishingly large part of the programs, 
has disgusted my family and my friends, 
and we never turn on our radios unless 
some unusual attraction has been announe- 
ed.” It is that last answer that comes 
nine times out of ten. 
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Advertisers, insulting the public with 
this humorless humor and unmusical mu- 
sic, are said to believe that the people who 
might be influenced to buy their goods have 
an average mentality of only twelve years 
and that they provide programs accord- 
ingly. Perhaps they will find by and by 
that people with twelve-year-old minds are 
not the ones who have money to purchase 
their wares or initiative to follow up their 
advertising. Perhaps it will dawn upon 
them that many possible patrons are by 
offensive programs set against both the 
sponsors and the goods that they urge. 

What a disappointment, generally speak- 
ing, the radio is at present! It is so won- 
derful! It has such potentialities of serv- 
ice and wholesome amusement! And it 
fails so tragically! 

Let Miss Columbia turn off. That may 
be the necessary preliminary to some re- 
adjustment of the whole industry by which 
the government or somebody else will give 
us a vast increase in worthy programs and 
a decrease of about a hundred per cent in 
the pointless jokes, nauseous crooning, silly 
sales talk, and nerve-wracking jazz with 
which most people are completely irked. 


G. E. H. 


AN ORDINATION SERVICE 


(We invite your special attention to this 
fine bit of service rendered by 
Westmoreland Classis) 


In the conviction that, for the sake of 
the pastor-elect and the witnessing con- 
gregation, the service of ordination of a 
minister ought to be made as impressive as 
possible, Westmoreland Classis has lately 
been giving special thought to this matter. 
Too often these services are perfunctory, 
in impression if not in intent. At a re- 
cent ordination Westmoreland Classis at- 
tempted some improvements. 

First. While the usual ordination com- 
mittee of two ministers and the local dele- 
gate elder was appointed, the entire min- 
isterial body of Classis was invited to be 
present, and the president of Classis pre- 
sided at the service and conducted the 
ordination proper. To secure uniformity 
of dress, all participating ministers were 
asked to appear in frock coats. Eight min- 
isters were in attendance, all of whom took 
some part in the service. 

Second. The ministers entered the sanc- 
tuary in procession, the pastor-elect being 
conducted by the stated clerk and the 
delegate elder of the charge. The min- 
isters were placed in the chancel in a body, 
while the pastor-elect and his presenters 
were seated with the congregation. 

Third. The worship proceeded as fol- 
lows: Hymn 56, “Ye Servants of God, Your 
Master Proclaim”; Invocation; Scripture, 
Matt. 10:1-5, 24-42; I. Tim. 4:6-16; Gloria 
Patri; Apostles’ Creed; Offering; Charge 
to the Pastor-Elect; Charge to the Congre- 
gation; Hymn 423, “O Thou Makest Souls 
to Shine.” 

Fourth. Following this hymn, all the 
ministers took their places about the al- 
tar, and the pastor-elect was brought to 
the altar by his presenters, viz., the stated 
clerk, representing the Classis at whose 
hands, in the name of the Universal 
Church, ordination is received, and the del- 
egate elder, representing the charge, whose 
call to the pastor-elect is the occasion of 
his ordination. Thus the Church at large 
and the local charge unite in presenting 
the licentiate for ordination. The stated 
clerk made the presentation in the follow- 
ing words: 

“Honored President and Brethren: By 
authority of Westmoreland Classis, and in 
virtue of a call to him to the pastorate 
of this charge, we present unto you for 
ordination to the Ministry of the Word 

_and installation as pastor of the 
GRATES, os. ae tsce tates rare aie, , a graduate 
of the Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States at 
Lancaster, Penna., licensed to preach the 
Gospel by Classis, and ap- 
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ANY book you want to 
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BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN THE U. S. 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Postage Postpaid : Prompt Service 


proved for ordination by Westmoreland 
Classis.” 

Fifth. Then followed the ordination and 
installation service, according to the Book 
of Worship, conducted by the president of 
Classis. Concluding the installation service 
the president of Classis presented to the 
newly-ordained pastor these symbolic arti- 
cles, in the following words: 

(a) The Holy Scriptures: 

“T present unto thee, in token of thy 
ministry of preaching, the Holy Scerip- 
tures. ‘I charge thee, therefore, before 
God and the Lord Jesus Christ, Who shall 
judge the quick and the dead at His ap- 
pearing and His Kingdom, preach the 
Word, be instant in season, out of season; 
reprove, rebuke, exhort with all longsuffer- 
ing and doctrine’.” 

(b) The Communion Chalice: 

“T present unto thee, in token of thy 
ministry of the Holy Sacraments, the Cup 
of the New Covenant in Christ’s blood. 
‘As often as ye, with the people of God, 
do eat the Bread and drink the Cup, ye 
do show forth the Lord’s death until He 
come’,” 

(c) The Church Record: 

“T present unto thee, in token of thy 
pastoral ministry, this record of the sacra- 
mental vows of this people. ‘Feed the 
flock which is about you, taking the over- 
sight thereof, not by constraint, but will- 
ingly; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready 
mind; neither as being lord over God’s 
heritage, but being an example to the 
flock. And when the Chief Shepherd shall 
appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory 
that fadeth not away’.” 

These symbolic articles were in turn 
taken from the altar by the president, pre- 
sented to the newly-ordained pastor, and 
by him reverently replaced upon the altar. 
The entire service was marked by a fine 
dignity and solemnity on the part of all 
participants, and that reverential bearing 
for whose lack no amount of ceremonial 
can atone. The service was concluded by 
a hymn and the benediction by the newly- 
ordained pastor. 

This ordination service was conducted 
in a village Church lacking many of the 
accessories to religious pageantry offered 
by more imposing ‘buildings. Yet its sim- 
ple impressiveness was commented upon, 
and the committee in charge recommended 
to ‘Classis that future ordination services 
follow the same lines. 

It is offered by no means as a model, 
but in the hope that we may take thought 
for the due solemnity of that occasion 
which, more than any other, presents to 
the people the dignity and glory of the 
Ministry of the Word. —S. 


OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 

The Board of Ministerial Relief has sent 
to each minister, who is a member of the 
Sustentation Fund, a statement naming 
the amount of his dues and the amount his 
congregation or congregations are to pay 
to complete his pension of $500 per year 
at the age of 70. 
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it the Church begins to pay this amount 

promptly each year, that sum will not be 

increased, but if they fail to raise the 

amount asked the sum will be increased 

from year to year. For example, the 

amount to be raised by a Chureh is $55.40 

each year. If the consistory takes no aec- 

tion and the congregation does nothing, 


the next year the sum will be $57.48, and 
it will increase each year until the amount 
is taken up by the ‘Church. If you cannot 
contribute the entire amount, whatever 
you do contribute will be credited to your 
minister and will not be scattered over the 
entire Church as by the former plan. 

If you will pay at least a part of the 
amount asked by the Board it will keep 
your minister in line to share in the in- 
come from the general increase of the 
funds of the Board, received from _ be- 


quests, special gifts and other sources. 
Every congregation has everything to 


‘gain and nothing to lose by taking prompt 


action on this most important subject. 
For further information address the Board 
of Ministerial Relief of the Reformed 
Church, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. W. Meminger, Secretary. 
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Woman’s Missionary 


Society News 
© © 6) 


Helen Ammerman Brown, Editor 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 


There is solace in a quiet garden, 
Solace where there’s grass and trees. 
*Tis there I wander often— 
To rest in the cooling breeze. 


And the solace and peace of the garden 
Whisper strangely sweet to me, 
“Live nobly,—you shall find a King’s ran- 


som 
In the garden beyond life’s sea.” 
—B. G. Kraft 
Announcement: Virginia Classis W. M. 


S. will meet in annual session on April 4 
and 5 in St. John’s Church, Middlebrook, 
Va. The Executive Board will meet at 2 
P. M. on the 4th, and the conference will 
convene at 3 o’clock. The guest speaker 
for both days will be Prof. Arthur D. 
Smith. He is a returned missionary from 
Japan and his discussions will lead us over 
Japan’s highways. 


THE CHURCH’S SHAME 
(Continued from Page 2) 


gives to a budget and supposes that if 
reductions are necessary they will be made 
proportionately on all items, not on mis- 
sions alone. . . In some cases the bishops 
have failed to send their share. What 
isn’t held back by the priest is kept by 
the bishop. The deep shame of keeping 
the money lies in the fact that there is 
no one to protest to the hurt of men and 
women who trust us out in the far corners 
of the world.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Jesus Said “I Am.” By George Stewart, 
Minister of First Prebyterian Church, 
Stamford, Conn. Harper & Brothers, 
1934. 

The finest thing about this book is that 
it presents us not a minister at his best, 
but a minister at his average. Persons 
who have read Dr. Stewart’s “Crucifix- 
ion in Our Street” and “Inearnation in Our 
Street” will probably be somewhat dis- 
appointed in this book. Here is a series of 
10 sermons on the “I Am” declarations of 
Jesus. Some of them are ordinary; indeed, 
they approach mediocrity. Some of them 
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rise to superior quality. All of them are 


helpful. If they typify Dr. Stewart’s 

preaching method, they have not the ap- | NEW BIBLE STORY COLOR BOOKS 
peal for this reviewer that the method 

of, for instance, Henry Sloane Coffin does. COMBINATION of three childhood favorites, a color book 
They lack the artistic finish, they do not and a story book Either carries an irresistible appeal. When 
give the impression of having said all / 


the stories are those matchless narratives from the Bible and the 
pictures are in bold, strong outline, waiting only the magic touch of 
color laid on by eager little fingers, the books deserve a place in any 
child’s treasure chest. 
These books will be prime favorites with children of the Beginners’ 
and the Primary Departments and many a Junior child will find 
pleasure in them equal to that of the younger children. 15c each. 


No. 1590—THE LITTLE BOY WHO 
WAS NAMED SAMUEL 


playing about -his mother’s knee, listens to the 
stories of great men of his race. He also hears 
the story of why he was named Samuel, meaning 
Heard of God, and of the promise that his mother 
made for him before he was born. We travel in 
imagination with the little boy and his father and 
mother to the House of God. We color the picture 
of the tiny helper in his priestly garment. At the 
end of the story, we work on the picture of The- 
Little-Boy-Who-Was-Named-Samuel, grown to be 
an honored man, anointing Israel’s king to be, 
David the shepherd boy. 


that was necessary or possible to say on 
the theme. But I shall treasure this vol- 
ume as a reassurance to my own soul 
when I have had a bad Sunday. This min- 
ister has had Sundays, too, when, the ser- 
mon ended, he wished he could hide be- 
hind the pulpit until the congregation had 
gone home. The book suggests that, when 
Harper’s asked him to contribute a vol- 
ume to their monthly series of “ten ser- 
mons for a dollar’, he had said: “I will 
do it, providing I may give you a series 
of sermons such as a minister preaches 
in the regular course of the year.” He 
wanted us to know, by this volume, that 
the “great preachers” of the modern pul-- 
pit are not “great” every Sunday in the 
year. —James E. Wagner 


Biste Story Coron Book 
ere 


WHO WAS 
NAMED 


“The Epistles of Paul to the Colossians and 
to Philemon.” By C. R. Erdman. Pub- 
lished by the Westminster Press. 

This little book of 140 pages is a com- 
panion book to the many commentaries 
written by the same author on most of 
the books of the New Testament. The 
work is clear, concise and yet conclusive 
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in the treatment of the main purpose of 
the Epistles. 

To the Church at Colossae he points out 
the three errors which were prevalent 
among them, namely, ritualism, asceticism 
and mysticism. As a remedy he empha- 
sizes the pre-eminence of Christ as He 
manifests Himself as “the image of the 
invisible God,” “the first-born of all crea- 
tion” and as the “Head of the Church.” 
In all things Christ is pre-eminent. 


The practical and the hortatory section 
of the epistle is treated in two parts, the 
first containing exhortations concerning 
the Christian life in general, and the sec- 
ond containing exhortations coneerning 
various social relationships, including the 
family. The author concludes the Epistle 
by throwing light on 7 companions of 
Paul in his imprisonment. Though the 
letter was dictated to his secretary, Paul 
adds a salutation written by his own 
hand. 


HIS BROTHERS 


This story might have been titled, “The Boy Who 
Was Big Enough to Forgive.” There is adventure 
in this story and there are plenty of thrills for 
the reader who follows the fortunes of the boy 
Joseph, spoiled favorite of an adoring father, vic- 
tim of his brother’s jealousy, slave in the land of 
Egypt; exalted to power, second only to that of 
Pharoah himself, and finally, when revenge was 
within his grasp, commanding admiration by an 
act of nobility, rather than of vengeance. 

This book has pictures, ready for busy fingers to 
cause the actors in this moving drama to stand 
out in all the glamor of the colorful East. If you 
doubt the fun of putting on the color, watch the 
interested faces of the workers during the pro- 
cess. 


Story of stories! 
time or age or space. 


Your Biste Story Coror Book 


“Tue PICTURES IM THIS BOOK ARE FOR YOU TO COLOR 


: Jesus BirtHpayr 


"I 
Saven His FATHER 


ANO HIS BROTHERS 
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No. 1592—JESUS’ BIRTHDAY 


Its appeal knows no limits of 
We gaze with the shepherds 


The brief epistle to Philemon is unique Ns t4n bt orb by tp aad 
peel hppa lst 


in wondering love, we bring our gifts of worship 


in that it was written to an individual 
member of the Chureh at Colossae econ- 


cerning a private affair, and contains no. 


ns gd Os Jourph wus Deve wo ube caw of has Me 
sro 


=u with the Wise Men because, in some subtle way, 


we are a part of THIS story. 


It reaches down 


through every Christmas the world has known and 
gathers us in. So we join in grateful acknowledg- 
ment to the source of our own Christmas joy and 
express ourselves in the closing words of this 
little book as “glad that God loved us and sent 


statement of Christian doctrine and no 
exhortation to the Christian life. Paul 
writes this letter to Philemon in the spiirt 
of Christian courtesy, animated by love 


in behalf of a runaway slave, Onesimus, 
who drifted to Rome and was converted 
by the influence of Paul. Dr. Erdman de- 
picts this story very vividly and his com- 
ments call for an applied Christianity. 
The Epistle makes a plea that the slave 
may be restored in the spirit of love; in 
the measure that love reigns, slavery van- 
ishes. Some think that the letter of Paul 
sanctions slavery; but if the spirit of 
love found lodgment in the heart of Phile- 
mon, the little epistle may be ealled the 
magna carta of liberty. —P. J.D. 


OD Tiere 


MRS. GEORGE M. RUTH 


Mrs. Ellen H. Ruth, widow of Elder 
George M. Ruth, died on March 2, 1934, 
at the home of her son-in-law, the Rev. 
George L. Roth, D.D., of Somerset, Pa. 
Previous to a year ago, when her husband 
passed away, she was actively connected 
with St. Paul’s Church, of Amityville, Pa. 
She was an“indefatigable worker in the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, a leader in the var- 
ious activities, together with her husband, 
who was a member of the building com- 


His Son.” 
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This book has pictures to color, each faithfully 
telling its own part of the Christmas story. 
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mittee of the new Amityville Church. 

Services were held -at Somerset, in 
charge of Rev. Drs. A. E. Truxal and D. 
S. Stephan. On Monday, March 5, further 
services were held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Amityville, by her former pastor, the Rev. 
Howard A. Althouse, who paid a glowing 
tribute to her many labors and sweet dis- 
position. He based his remarks on Acts 
9:36, “This woman was full of good 
works.” She is survived by a daughter, 
Stella, wife of Rev. George L. Roth, D.D., 
of Somerset, Pa., with whom she lived, 
and by two sons, the Rev. Vietor A. Ruth, 
of Fredonia, Pa., and G. Stanley Ruth, of 
Reading, Pa. 


MRS. MARY J. WENTZEL 


Mrs. Mary J. Wentzel, wife of Henry 
Wentzel of 208 Eicher Ave., Greensburg, 
Pa., died at ‘her home on Sunday, Feb. 


11, at 8 P. M., aged 77 qears, 5 months 

and 14 days. She is survived, in addition 

to her husband, by one daughter, Miss 
Minnie Wentzel, at home; one son, Charles 
Wentzel, Greensburg; 38 grandchildren, 

Helen, Charles and Richard Wentzel; 2 
brothers, Elmer Goodlin, Hempfield Town- 

ship, and George Goodlin, Greensburg, and 
one sister, Mrs. Art A. Keener, Greens- yi 
burg. Mrs. Wentzel was confirmed in the 
Reformed Church at Harrold in 1873 by 
Rev. N. P. Hacke, but lived for most of 
her life in Greensburg, where she was a 
member of the First Church. She was PA, 
Past President of Circle No. 50, Ladies 
of the G. A. R., and of the Ladies’ Aux-— 
iliary, Sons of Veterans, as well as for 
many years a reader of the “Messenger”. 
Funeral services were held on Wednesda: 
Feb. 14, at 2.30 P. M., at her late home 
in charge of Dr. L. E. Bair, her pastor. — 
Interment in Harrold Cemetery. 


